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Editor's Table. 


(@~ Tooth ache may be cured by bee 
stings. So says the Austrian Bienenvater, 
published by Hern Karl Gatter, in Vienna. 


(=~ The Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen, Florists, 
Seedsmen and kindred interests, will be 
held in the Exposition Building, in the city 
of Chicago, on June 16, 1880, and continue 





| days. 


-_<-—~—- + + 


(> The Cincinnati Industrial Exposition 
will open Sept. 8 and close Oct. 9, 1880. The 
National Bee-Keepers’ Convention will be 
held within these two dates, and the indica- 
tions are that it will be very largely at- 
tended. 


_<-— + < 


(= A doctor in Wisconsin thought he 
would try glucose for feeding his bees. He 
fed 6 colonies with the trash, and now not 
one bee in all the 6 are living. So one of 
his neighbors reported a few days ago in 
our office. 


(=> From the most reliable accounts from 
various parts of Los Angeles County, Cal., 
the loss of bees is estimated to be three- 
fourths of the stock on hand last season ; 
leaving probably from 5,000 to 6,000 colonies 
to commence this seaSon’s work. Much of 
the loss was from spring dwindling. 


> 


(GS" Prof. Marcher, of Prague, Austria, 
died on Feb. 6, 1880. He was 75 years of age, 
and made bee culture his study for many of 
these years. We had a very agreeable visit 
with him while in Prague last year. He was 
a very learned and agreeable gentleman, 
and will be missed by his apiarian associ- 
ates in Prague. 














An Interesting Letter from Palestine. 





We have received the following letter 
from Mr. D. A. Jones, who, as indicated in 
our last JOURNAL, has been to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, and while there sent 
this letter to us, for insertion in the BEE 
JOURNAL. It will be read with more than 
ordinary interest. He was then southeast of 
Damascus, near the desert, east of Jordan: 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: In 
my last letter from the Island of Cyprus, I 
promised to write you from Palestine and 
say what I thought of the bees there. I am 
so delighted with them, having examined 
them in various places in Palestine and 
Syria, that I have sent a telegram to Can- 
ada by cable fora large amount of money 
to enable me to buy and import many 
Same from different parts of this country. 

he natives call them “ holy bees,” and from 
the long distances I found them from their 
hives, I think they are endowed with pecu- 
liarities not to be found in the bees of Amer- 
ica. In some respects they are similar to 
the Cyprian bees. I think they are a pure 
race, as they have no means of being mixed 
with other races. They fly so rapidly that 
only those laden with honey can be caught 
on the bloom. 

I have bought a large quantity, and am 
sending them to the coast to be taken to 
Cyprus, where they will be prepared for 
their long —_— to America with my 
Cyprians. procured them from Jerusa- 
lum, Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, and 
other places in Judea east of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea; also from Mount Lebanon, 
Damascus and near the Desert of the North, 
in order to have a variety and select the 
best, if there is any difference in them. 

1 experience great difficulty in getting 
them to the coast safely, because the earth- 
ern tubes and clay cylinders are so easily 
broken. There are no wagon roads, except 
from the port of Joppa to Jerusalem and 
from Beyrout to Damascus, and no vehicles 
to carry such safely, so I have to convey 
them on the backs of camels, mules and 
asses, and the expense and luss is great. 


The paths or trails are unfit for travel. 
Sometimes we find only a few inches be- 
tween our feet and the brink of a gorge hun- 
dreds of feet deep, and rocks projecting out 
into these paths, so that it requires great 
skill to prevent breakage and loss. One of 
the mules walked too closely to these pro- 
jecting rocks and smashed an earthern tube 
hive; the bees escaped and attacked the 
poor animal, and the result was that he soon 
got rid of the other two hives on his back in 
a similar manner, and scampered off with- 
out load or driver. I was then obliged to 
get three more and send by another party 
to supply their places. 

If, after testing them when they arrive 
in Canada, I find them desirable, I have 
made arrangements tosecure oe? £ to sup- 
ply any demand that may arise. will re- 


rt the results of my investigation and the 
ests made,in due time in the BER JouR- 
NAL. 


D. A. JONES. 





Venus Fly Trap.—Mr. R. C. Taylor, 
Wilmington, N. C., has sent us two sample 
plants of Dionea Muscipula, or “ Venus 
Fly Trap,” and says: ‘This is a very in- 
teresting plant indeed, and grows only in 
the eastern part of this State, in vicinity 
of swamps, ete. During the summer it 
throws up spikelets of very pretty, white 
flowers ; the ends of the leaves are formed 
like a rat-trap, and the plant, being very 
sensitive, closes on any insect that touches 
it, and remains closed until the prisoner in- 
sect dies, ‘when it again opens. This plant 
has been shipped largely to Europe, where 
it created a very considerable interest. 
Many claim that the plant digests the juices 
of the insect prisoners it catches, and 
thrives thereon amazingly. Plant in me- 
dium damp and shady place in box or other- 
wise. It is easy to live.” Mr. Taylor has 
our thanks for the plants. They are very 
interesting. We have them planted, and 
shall watch them with much pleasure. 





(@S> The Rev. Rufus Morgan, who moved 
from North Carolina to California, a little 
over a year ago, died on the 5th of April. 
On his way to California he called on us, 
and we spent some time with him very 
pleasantly. He was poisoned by eating 
some mushrooms which he had gathered 
(some of them being of the poisonous kind). 
A good man has fallen in the prime of life. 
He leaves a wife and two small children to 
mourn his loss. 


——_+ + <=> >< ____——- 


(Gs The Department of Agriculture for 
the State of Kansas has issued for free dis- 
tribution an edition of the abridged report 
of the first biennial, a book of 450 pages. 
We have received a copy, and find it very 
interesting to those who are desirous of 
learning official facts regarding that State ; 
it is very complete and exhaustive. Any 
one can obtain this work by sending 20 cents 
for postage to J. K. Hudson, Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, Topeka, 
Kan. 


> + ~<- + + 


{=~ Our attention has been called to some 
party or parties, claiming to have and offer- 
ing for sale, a recipe for the purpose of 
bleaching out old black honey comb, mak- 
ing it as good as new, etc. hese parties 
claimed to have learned this valuable (?) 
secret.while attending an apiary school in 
Ohio. There is no such schoo! in Ohio nor 
any other State. Leave them and their 
valuable recipe severely alone.—Indiana 
Farmer. 























District Convention.—‘‘ Shall we have 
a District Convention ?” is the question 
now propounded to us by bee-keepers living 
near Chicago. Mr. A. Rice, President of 
the Rock River Valley (Ill.) Association, 
writes as follows : 
Byron, Il]., May 19, 1880. 

DEAR Mr. NEWMAN: In ey gees d with 

uite a number from this section I attended 
the meeting of the National Convention at 
Chicago. That meeting was so profitable 
and pleasant that we believe a District Con- 
vention should be held in Chicago, each 
year, during the time of the Chicago Expo- 
sition, when cheap fares can be obtained on 
all the railroads. This would give bee- 
keepers a chance to attend both at a single 
expense—and that avery small one. Shall 
we have one ? RIcE. 

We certainly have no objection ; and to 
test the matter we invite bee-keepers in the 
surrounding country to give us their views 
of the propriety of this undertaking. Those 
who would attend and become members of 
this association will please write us at once, 
stating what time will be preferred, if such 
is to be held. 





(== Mr. Geo. L. Perry, a breeder of Ital- 
ian bees and supply dealer in Lansing, 
Mich., has named his apiary of about 100 
colonies the ‘*Globe,” but why we cannot 
tell. Lansing is a nice town, but is neither 
the “‘hub” of the globe nor the globe itself ! 
but Mr. Perry is a wide awake and progres- 
sive apiarist. 


Libel Suit.—The Indiana Farmer has 
the following item : 


One N. C. Mitchell, this city, has entered 
suit against us for libel, claiming damage 
in the sum of $5,000 for asserting that he is 
humbugging the people by selling as his 
patent bee-hive an article which is public 
my og b As we made this assertion solely 
for the benefit ef our readers and to protect 
them from fraud, we call upon all who have 
had dealings with Mitchell, or his agents, 
to write us_ briefly in regard to the claims 
they have made, the kind of hive they offer 
to sell, whether or not it is the same as that 
described on the second column of page 2 
in this number, and any information they 
may possess regarding the character of 
Mitchell and his manner of doing business. 
Please send in these statements at once. 
Our contemporaries, especially those pub- 
lishing bee journals, will confer a favor 
upon us by sending us promptly any infor- 
mation in their possession having a bearing 
upon the case. 


Any of our readers who have cause to 
complain of Mr. Mitchell or his agents in 
this matter, should write to the Indiana 
Farmer at Indianapolis, Ind., at once. 














Another Queen Cage.—Mr. 8. J. Mc- 
Kinney, of Burlington, Lowa, has sent us an- 
other queen cage, and says: “I think it is 
good for introducing or shipping queens. 
The cylinder is to be filled with a sponge 
saturated with honey and water; the tin 
shield is to be used only in shipping a long 
distance. I think upon examination you 
will find it a good cage for transportation of 
queens.” It is ingenious, and will do for in- 
troducing and shipping by express, but will 
not do for mailing, honey and water both 
being unmailable. We have added it to our 
museum. 





Honey Plant.—Mr. R. C. Taylor, Wil- 
mington, N.C., says: “I send sample of 
flower, leaf, etc., of shrub growing near my 
garden, close to swamp. I counted 1,000 
blooms on it, and there were from 4 to 12 bees 
on every spikelet of flowers. Please give 
name, etc., as to what it may amount to for 
bees.”’ Prof. Cook notices this plant as fol- 
lows: Prof. Beal kindly informs me that 
this is one of the lead-plants. It is Amorpha 
fruticosa. It is a leguminous plant, and 
is widely distributed through our country. 


> > 








Glucose from Rags.—The Revue In- 
dustrielle states that a German manufac- 
tory is turning out over a ton a day of glu- 
cose made from old linen rags. These rags, 
which are composed of hard vegetable 
fibers, are treated with sulphuric acid, 
which converts them into dextrine. The 
latter product thus obtained undergoes a 
washing with milk of lime, and is then 
treated with a fresh supply of acid stronger 
than the former, when the mass is at once 
transformed and crystallizes into glucose, of 
which confections, honey and jelly may be 
made. The process is said to be a very 
cheap one, and the glucose chemically 
identical with grape sugar. A strong out- 
ery, however, has arisen against the manu- 
facture of grape sugar from rags, and the 
enterprise is understood to be in danger of 
being interfered with by the German gov- 


‘ernment. 





New Catalogues Received.—We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following cat- 
alogues and price lists for apiarian supplies : 
O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Mich.; Jas. 
A. Nelson, Wyandotte, Kan.; Ashton, Jones 
& Walton, Muscatine, lowa; A. E. Manum, 
Bristol, Vt.; Lewis A. Best, Best’s, Lehigh 
County, Pa. 











Salisbury’s. Queen Cage.—On May 4 
the Rev. A. Salisbury sent us a very little 
queen cage, 134 in. square and 1 in. thick ; 
the chamber for bees being a round hole % 
in. deep and of 14g in. diameter. A piece 
of wire cloth pressed down into the cham- 
ber 4 in. covered by another piece on the 
flat surface ; leaving the 44 in. space, made 
it according to the requirements of the law. 
But, as the small chamber was then dimin- 
ished to 5x1¢ in. for the food and bees, of 
course the bees were every one dead when 
received—pretty, but dead—the cage an- 
swering the law, but the bees had “ passed 
away.” 

On the cage Mr. S. had written this: 
‘““What have you to say now, doubting 
Thomas ?” This subjected the package to 
double letter postage, as it was a private let- 
ter. 


“Doubting Thomas” answers thatahau- | 
| not provisioned, but there is a small augur 


mane man should not confine his bees in so 
small a prison as to cause death when he 
desires to transport them to other ‘*‘ pastures 
green.” 

“ Doubting Thomas” thinks that itshould 
be generally known that anything (other 
than the address) written on a package of 
goods, subjects the whole to double letter 
postage at its destination. 

Looking the ground all over, ‘*‘ Thomas” 
is quite satisfied with his ‘‘ doubts,” when 
he sees how the over credulous ones get into 
trouble. 





Propolis.—Mr. M. Spaulding, West 
Creek, Ind., asks us to state in the BEE 
JOURNAL what effect propolis has on wax 
when melted with it. The wax will rise to 
the top, and the propolis and dirt will be 
found at the bottom of the kettle. 


- > ~— a + <  - 


Honey Dew, Ete.—Mr. W.J. Willard, 
Jonesboro, Ill., sends us some plants, and 
describes them as follows: 


I send you some of the flowers which are 
now supplying the honey and constitute 
our main crop; also some of the ornamen- 
tal flowers now in bloom here. I also in- 
close a bunch of the peach leaves which are 
— “honey dew.” All the honey dew 

have ever noticed on the grass, leaves, 
ete., I have been able to trace to the 
aphides ; that which I found produced by 
the leaves and flowers was never scattered 
about promiscuously ; it remained where it 
was born. I have learned just enough of 
the sciences and of practical life to feel that 
any man who bases his assertions on one or 
two observations is injuring the cause of 
bee-keeping, and making a fool of himself. 





Hastings’ Queen Cage.—On page 214 
of the last number of the BEE JOURNAL, 
we noticed the queen cage of Mr. J.E. 
Hastings. As it is strong, durable and fully 
answers the law, we illustrate by the ac- 





companying engraving. We shall keep them 
on hand, and can furnish at the shortest 
notice. See prices on page 303. They are 


hole to contain candy, so arranged that the 
food cannot interfere with the bees. 

The “nails” are left loose, so that the 
shipper can draw 8 out (the ones left up) 
and swing the top around and put in the 
candy. There is no tack over the candy- 
pocket. 





(=> Mr. F. W. Chapman uses peat for 
smoker fuel, and it “works like a charm.’” 


+ << + «+— 








(On account of so much space being 
used this month with convention reports, we 
have had to contract our editorial space con- 
siderably. These reports are very inte rest- 
ing, and will pay for a thorough perusal. 


—_—__— << + _<_—____— 


Felt Blankets.—We have used very 
successfully for a warm covering for brood 
frames, blankets cut from woolen webbing 
after having been used in paper mills. They 
make a very warm cover, and keep the bees 
very comfortable in winter. We have se- 
cured a lot of such, and furnish those who 
desire them for 5c a blanket ; or when 50 or 
more are wanted for 4c each. 


_ —o 


( We spent a short time at Mr. H. H. 
Everton’s, near Monroe, Ill., while attend- 
ing the Convention at Davis Junction. He 
is a whole-souled gentleman, and, with his 
lady, entertained us right royally. We were 
much pleased with the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the members of the Rock River 
Valley Association. 























Gy m , me 

Letter Drawer. 
Hokah, Minn., May 7, 1880. 

My bees are doing splendidly, having 

wintered without loss, while others here 
have lost on anaverage one-third. They 
have been building comb since May 1, 
and I have 1 colony working in boxes. 
W. Lossine. 


Callicoon, N. Y., May 5, 1880. 
Apple blossoms are opening. My 80 
odd colonies reveal 5 starved or queen- 
less; others are all well, and breeding 
finely; no disease exists anywhere in 
my apiary; all wintered on summer 
stands; I think I am safe in saying 

‘*T’m out of the woods” for 1880. 
A. E. WENZEL. 








Lincoln, Neb., April 17, 1880. 
Bees in most parts of Nebraska have 
not wintered well, owing to the poor 
honey harvest last fall, and the weather 
during winter being so pleasant, they 
consumed more stores than usual, 
Those who have wintered in good cel- 
lars have met with but little loss. A 
number of bee-keepers here are using 
the one-piece sections. They are very 
nice and strong when put together, and 

are cheap. GEO. M. HAWLEY. 





Richmond, Iowa, April 19, 1880. 
There are a good many bee-keepers in 
this section, but nw let Providence 
eare for them through the winter sea- 
son. Ihavelearned that many of them 
have lost the most of their bees. There 
are not very many Italian bees here 
yet. I saw in the Bee- Keepers’ Magazine 
a plan for wintering bees ; my neighbor 
and myself tried it this winter, and we 
both wintered successfully, not losing a 
colony, and the bees are good and 
strong. Itis Mr. Hosmer, first and last, 

by Mr. King’s plan. J.O. Topp. 





Houston, Minn., April 29, 1880. 
From the Ist of last August until the 
time of going into winter quarters, bees 
reared but little brood, sad from the Ist 


of October I do not think there was an | 


average of a halflb. of brood to the col- 
ony anywhere in the southern part of 
Minnesota. From the middle of Octo- 
ber till the time mine were put into the 
cellar, about the middle of November, 
I think there was not 1 pound of brood 
in my whole apiary of 50 colonies, but 
there were a quantities of old bees. 
This spring when I put them on their 
summer stands, I found4 eolonies dead, 
and some weak and queenless, and, after 
looking them over and putting them in 








as good condition as I could by doubling, 
I lost about 20 percent. of colonies, and 


I should think about 50 per cent. of 
bees. Some, however, are now strong 
in bees, with plenty of honey, while 
others are weak and will have to be fed. 
I have heard from nearly every apiary 
within 20 miles and talked with many 
apiarists ; they have lost on an average 
about three-fourths of their entire stock 
of bees. NELSON PERKINS. 





Stockbridge, Wis., April 26, 1880. 

I put 45 colonies into the cellar last 
fall; I lost 4, the rest are in good con- 
dition. The season has been rather cold 
and backward. J. H. DAVIs. 





Ovid, N. Y., May 1, 1880. 

I eommenced the season of 1879 with 
three weak colonies, and worked them 
on the Hosmer plan, feeding in the 
spring until honey was abundant, and 
using double hives until 3,500 cubic 
inches were filled with brood. In this 
way I increased to 16, and obtained 500 
lbs. of extracted honey. I wintered in 
the cellar, putting in 13 good colonies 
(5 blacks and 8 Italians). The Italians 
came out strong in numbers, but the 
blacks all died but one. Z. D.Scorr. 





Middlecreek, Pa., May 5, 1880. 

I transferred a colony of bees from a 
large pine tree with unexpected suc- 
cess. Having cut the tree down, I 
stopped up the hole or entrance, then I 
smoked them, after which I cut it open 
and took out the combs, putting them 
into frames; then I drove the bees into 
the hive by smoking them,and they are 
working very ones I noticed that the 
bees in one of my box hives, after a wet 
day, rolled out of the hive, tossing 
about, not able to fly,and in a short 
time died. I did not know the cause 
of all this ; so transferred,and found no 
honey but plenty of brood; there were 
only about a gill of bees left. I placed 
some honey in the hive, but was unfor- 
tunate in losing the queen, and the re- 
maining few bees died. The same day 
I tried another; drove the bees into a 
box, took the hive with comb into a 
| room and transferred the comb, but 

when I came to getting the bees in I 
| found that they were all getting into a 
| neighboring hive, outside of which, on 
| the next morning, I found the queen 
| dead. I now have that strong or double 
colony in a movable comb hive, busy at 
work. I also transferred 2 other colo- 

nies successfully, according to your 
| plan. Lam pleased with your little book 
| ** Bee Culture ;” 
| Manual.” 





also with ‘* Cook’s 
H. WiLson ULsuH. 





#9, 





Palestine, Ind., April 12, 1880. 
Bees that were properly packed in the 
fall came through the winter in good 
condition. I have not lost one colony 
et. I wintered 50 colonies in the cel- 
ar; the rest on the summer stands. 
Owing to the shortness of the honey 
crop last fall, many in this vicinity have 
died of starvation. Some of mine are 
light. I have plenty of honey to feed. 

M. E. LOEHR. 


Iberia Parish, La., April 1880. 

I moved my bees from St. James 
Parish, La., by steamer around by the 
Atchafalia River. My 21 colonies came 
through in fine condition. They have 
increased by dividing and natural 
swarms to 30. This seems to be a fine 
a for them, as they have been 
steadily at work since their arrival, Feb. 
6. Only 1 colony is pure Italian; the 
rest are large gray bees. They are very 
docile and easy to handle. I captured 
a swarm some 5 years ago, and have in- 
creased them to 20. The marsh around 
Spanish Lake (near me) is filled with 
flowers. I see bees visiting them in 
abundance. I have buckwheat planted, 
and will try that in this climate; it is 
up and looks fine and thrifty. 

W. R. THOMPSON. 


Wartham, Cal., April 10, 1880. 

We are nicely located in the foot hills 
east of the plains, some 25 to 30 miles, 
or in fact we are on the coast range, on 
the side sloping toward the San Joaquin. 
Our apiary is on a nice flat of some 12 
acres, surrounded with hills which are 
covered with sage, buckwheat, honey 
suckle, honey vine, deer brush, bear 
berry,and ail kinds of wild bloom, while 
the level land produces in abundance 
clover, philaree, etc., and a live stream 
of water runs within a rod or two of 
our bees. The past season, from Dec. 
1, 1879, to April 1, 1880, has been a se- 
vere season on bees; the time between 
the dates named has been unusually 
cold; frost every night, except when 





9”o 


——s 








raining. The loss in some localities has | 


been very large; for the past week the 
weather has been all that could be de- 
sired, warm and fine, and at present the 
bees are rearing brood and gathering 
pollen and honey from the philaree, 
which is now coming into bloom. Bees 
do well here in good seasons, and will 
average in surplus honey per colony 
from 75 to. 100 lbs.,and many put up 
from 100 to 175 lbs., and some colonies 
have stored in section boxes 250 lbs. 
The honey is of the very best quality— 
clear, white, thick, andropy; when put 
up in nice section boxes, will bring the 
— market price; and, could we 
only escape these dry years, California 


could supply the world with honey. The 
season is fully one month late, and, ow- 
ing to heavy frosts, the early bloom, 
such as wild copy mansanetta 
and cottonwood was a failure, but if the 
season from now on is favorable, a large 
amount of honey will be stored. We 
think the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is 
the best paper published upon bee cul- 
ture; as a book of reference it is very 
valuable. Besides it treats upon bees 
without mixing in psalms, hymns and 
prayers,andso subscribers get just what 
they pay for. Both bees and religionare 
good, in their proper places, but they do 
not mix at all; and many of those who 
are now trying to mix them will in time 
admit the same to be a failure. 
Bray & SEACORD. 





Wisconsin, April 19, 1880. 

I noticed that one of your correspon- 
dents in 1878, desired to know how to 
dg thieves from disturbing his 

ees or stealing honey from the hives. 
Having lately attempted to climb or 
crawl through a barbed wire fence of 
only two wires, I have come to the con- 
clusion that if his apiary is surrounded 
by a barbed wire fence of, say 5 wires, 
having gates on each side, through 
which swarms may be followed, each 
connected with an alarm by wires, to 
be hooked on at night. and so arranged 
as to swing shut and fasten themselves 
by hidden spring-catches, any person 
entering the apiary, not in the secret of 
the alarm and hidden spring-catches, 
would be nicely trapped; and, if in his 
hurry to escape, he tried to climb or get 
through that wire fence, with a big dog 
behind him, and a pistol shot or two 
over his head from the window, he 
would be sufficiently punished without 
further prosecution. Among the great 
variety of feeders described in the 
JOURNAL (if you deem it worthy) I will 
describe mine. I use the Langstroth 
frame, bottom and side-pieces of equal 
width; with tacks or brads I nail one 
of my section division strips on each 
side of the frame, which makes, with 
the bottom piece of the frame, a cup or 
box about 3 inches deep and % inch 
wide, to be filled and hung in the hive. 
By putting in an extra bottom piece, 
so that the top of the box will come near 
the top of the frame, it can be filled 
without being taken from the hive. If 
it leaks, wax the joints. No patent on 
either the feeder or fence, or any com- 
bination of the fence, big dog and pis- 
tol, or of the spring-catches and alarm, 
or any other thing any man’s ingenuity 
may connect with the arrangement, so 
far as I am concerned. 

CLAUD HOPPER, JR. 














Crawfish Springs, Ga., April 23, 1880. 
Bees wintered very well on summer 


stands the past winter. They are gath- 
ering honey from apple trees and white 
clover—the latter is just coming into 
bloom. The colonies are generally 
strong, and some are swarming ; 
have had several up to date, which is 
considered rather early for this coun- 
try. We have taken colonies of blacks 
to Italianize on shares for a neighbor. 
Not much attention is given bee culture 
here. Many still use log gums, and 
cling to the old fogy notions of their 
ancestors; some few are reading the 
bee papers, and adopting movable 
frame hives, and seeking the yellow- 
banded bees. We are thankful that we 
are again to have the use of the mails 
for carrying queens. 
keepers will heed your admonitions to 
not abuse this privilege. 
J.T. Scorr & Bro. 





Shawano, Wis., April 16, 1880. 

The wintering of bees has been disas- 
trous here. Some have lost 44, others }4. 
I lost none for 4 years. Last winter I 
had 20 colonies on the summer stands 
and 18 in a cellar, and have lost but 1; 
they were not out of cellar from Nov. 
1 till March 15; then they had a flight 
and were put back till April 13; now 
they are on summer stands, and bring- 
ing in pollen. To-day we have a snow 
storm. My success is due more to my 
hives and care than to anything else. I 
use the regular Langstroth frame, 914x 
171g in. outside. My brood chamber is 
made of clean rye straw, standing per- 
pendicular all around and about 2 in. 
thick; you may think that these walls 
are soft, but they are not; the straw is 
pressed on a machine of my own con- 
struction, and is as even as a planed 
board, except the No. 26 brass wire run- 
ning over and through the same. I do not 
make these hives for sale, but it may be 
that some of my friends may be bene- 
fitted by this description. Prof. A. J. 
Cook says in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for October, 1879, page 460, under 
‘* Hints on Wintering Bees:” ‘‘ I have 
already spoken of dry cellars and ab- 
sorbents above the bees. Could our hives 
be so constructed as to secure a good 
absorbing surface entirely around the 
brood chamber, it would doubtless be 
an advantage.’ Well spoken, friend 
Cook; it has satisfied me for 5 years. 
With a good woolen quilt over them 
and 8 inches chaff and cover, I am not 
alarmed about my bees dying out un- 

rotected; but, as usual, I put a rough 

ox, the same as Prof. Cook has de- 
scribed, with 4 inches chaff stuffed all 
around, and the portico filled with 


we | 








We hope all bee- | 


loss comes heavily on him, as he had in- 
chaff 4x4 inches. Entry left open for 
the bees. [can warrant every good col- 
ony during winter without looking after 
them. At snow-fall I throw an armful 
of loose straw at the entrance, and clear 
away when warm enough to fly. That 
is my way of wintering successfully ; 
and my bees use less stores in winter, 
and may be housed and confined to their 
hives for many months without their 
health being impaired and dwindling 
down to nothing in the acing. 
H. KLOSTERMAN. 





Downsville, Wis., May 3, 1880. 
Two-thirds of the bees in this part of 
our State died during last winter and 
this spring. I lost 6 colonies out of 62, 
the first loss [ ever had in wintering. 
My bees last year commenced swarm- 


| ing on May 15, and I think they will this 





year, for drones are hatching in several 
hives. I fed rye meal and syrup very 
early. A. J. TIBBETTS. 





Lettsville, lowa, April 29, 1880. 
My bees are doing finely, gathering 
ollen and breeding very fast. I began 
ast spring with 1 colony of Italians, in- 
creasing to 3, and obtained 25 lbs. of 
very fine comb honey. I use the Lang- 
stroth hive, and expect to increase my 
bees to 12 colonies this summer by di- 
viding, which | think is more preferable 
than allowing them toswarm. I win- 
tered in the cellar, with the caps off and 
open in front. My cellar is tiled and 
cemented on the bottom and sides, with 
a partition through the center, and it is. 
quite dark and well ventilated, with the 
thermometer — from 35° to 45°. 
I took them out for —_ in February 
and March, and each time they ap- 

peared to be in good condition. The 
are now on their summer stands, with 

plenty of honey and doing well. 
GEO. W. DODDER. 





Hastings, Minn., April 24, 1880. 

We are meeting with severe losses of 
bees in this section. Mr. Morse has lost 
his entire apiary in the last four years; 
he has bought and taken on shares over 
100 colonies. I think foul brood has had 
somethMeg to do with his losses. Rey. 
A. Telford commenced last spring with 
40 colonies, and increased during the 
season to 84; he fed during the fall 300 
lbs. of sugar; he has lost heavily; he 
thinks now that he will save 8 colonies 
in a very weak condition; he thinks 
foul brood has been one cause of his se- 
vere losses; I assisted him last sprin 
in purchasing 36 or 88 colonies, whiek 
were then in very good condition. The 











vested nearly all his means in the busi- 


ness, and is so broken down in health 
that he is not now able to preach for 
a living. Rev. 8S. Barteau has lost his 
entire stock or nearly so; he had about 
60 colonies last fall. Others, having 
from 2 to 10 or 12 colonies, have lost all 
or nearly all of them. I think I shall 
have 15 to 18, out of over 60 colonies last 
fall. I think the losses through the State 
have been heavy; still some localities 
report but small losses. I think we will 
not be overstocked with bees this sea- 
son. Wo. DYER. 


Napoleon, O., May 3, 1880. 
My 42 colonies came through the win- 
ter all right without loss. I think I can 
winter bees as safely as I can sheep. 
G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 


Poplar Bluff, Mo., May 4, 1880. 

My bees are all in fine condition; 
gathering honey from poplar and white 
clover. Of the latter I have a very large 
amount. I lost a few colonies in win- 
tering, as I had many old bees in the 
fall, and they died before rearing much 
brood. I fed and stimulated 6 colonies 
last fall, and these were very strong in 
the spring, having been stimulated to 
rear brood then, and thus they had 
young bees to go into winter quarters 
with. I have now about 165 colonies. 
There was much loss in bees all around 
me; they died for want of care. Here- 
after I shall call on you for all my sup- 
plies. I find hand manufacturing too 
expensive, and I shall give it up. Ma- 
chine manufactured articles are much 
the best and cheapest. 

W.N. CRAVEN. 


Otley, Ia., April 29, 1880. 

Last season here averaged very poorly. 
White clover was fair, but basswood 
was cut short by the extreme drouth. 
By partly preventing swarming and re- 
turning swarms, I managed to secure 
about half a crop of honey—1,100 lbs. 
of comb and 1,700 lbs of extracted. I 
sold the latter at an average price of 
11144 ; comb from 18 to 20 cents, mostly 
at 20c. The fall harvest, which we gen- 
erally consider the best, was an entire 
failure for surplus honey, and almost 
for any kind. It was very dry until 
about the 8th of August, when we had 
a heavy rain, after which flowers came 
out quite profusely, but seemed to be 
destitute of honey. I think we never 
experienced such a fall before, and I 
hope not again to see such soon. I am 
a lover of my profession, and have been 
since a boy, but such a season as the 
latter part of last year would discour- 
age the most sanguine. I put my bees 





into winter quarters about the last of 
November and took them out from April 
5to13. I wintered in the cellar, and 
had good success. Out of 135 colonies 
we lost but 2, and a few weak ones since 
putting them out. We still havea goodly 
number left to commence the season 
with. The dead bees are not so much 
loss, as we still have the hives and 
comb. Ithink that the JouRNAL, Cook’s 
Manual, and Bingham’s smoker are 3 
essential things to an apiarist, and I 
think no person intending to make api- 
culture a success can afford to be with- 
out them, should they cost twice the 
money. W.C. Nurt. 





Eminence, Ky., May 15, 1880. 
We have had for the past 3 days cool 
east winds, with a good flow of honey 
from our poplar, locust and white clo- 
ver for a few days preceding. Some 
swarms are already reported in this lo- 
cality. E. DRANE. 





Carlisle, Iowa, May 13, 1880. 
In this locality white clover is a fail- 
ure this year. It was nearly all killed 
through the winter, and what comes 
from the seed will be late, though we 
may expect some honey from it by the 
last of Tal. Last year we had a “‘sea”’ 
of ‘“‘white heads” spreading every- 

where. J. E. HASTINGS. 


Milledgeville, Ill., May 18, 1880. 

I was sorry to see the course taken by 
the last Northeastern Convention. [I 
sincerely hope it will not permit any 
more of such rashness in its proceed- 
ings. We,as bee-keepers of America, 
should not allow such matters to mar 
our friendly feelings towards one an- 
other; weshould act as a band of broth- 
ers—East, West, North and South. Suc- 
cess to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

F. A. SNELL. 








Ashland, Mo., May 10, 1880. 

The sprin® has been hard on bees 
here where neglected, but with proper 
care and attention they are in fine con- 
dition. Mine have recruited up finely, 
without any dwindling. My apiary of 
112 colonies will be ready for the honey 
when it comes. Nine-tenths, or more, 
of the black bees are dead, and about 
10 per cent of the Italians; a few apia- 
ries of Italians are nearly all dead, but 
it is owing to inferior stock and bad 
management. The best way to improve 
the Italian bee is to purchase queens 
from parties who are known to be al- 
ways successful; test them thoroughly, 
and select the best queen, or the two 
best if they are nearly equal—then rear 
all from the best, and have them mate 











with her drones or those reared from 


her daughters. If you have another 


queen of equal merit, itmight be best to | 


use her drones. 
offspring of a single queen, after hav- 


My queens are all the | 
| Was ver 


ing tried queens from several parties; | 
with the present stock of bees I do not | 


raise one inferior queen in a hundred, 
therefore my bees all winter well; all 
get honey,if there is any to be had,and 
I have no spring dwindling, as they sel- 
dom leave their hives when it is toocold 
for them to return. 
would pursue the same course, there 
would be less complaint in the future 
about bad seasons and cold winters. 
E. C. L. LARCH. 





Henderson Co., Ky., May 6, 1880. 
’ Thad a colony of bees swarm out on 
Jan. 2,and another on Feb. 25. 
had queens, eggs and brood, and_ the 
combs were all sweet and nice. 
was the cause ? J. J. QUINN. 
[It is a case of abnormal swarming, 
for which no definite reasons can be 
given.—ED.] 


Fort Calhoun, Neb., May 2, 1880. 
My bees wintered well out of doors. 
I put the hives close, and packed hay 
on the sides and backs, and banked up 
the backs with dirt, a broad board being 
set up in front. My hives are double- 
walled German. 
strong and 1 weak colonies; the weak 
one I kept in the cellar. I have lost 3 
(2 were queenless and 1 was robbed). 
Bees are doing well on fruit bloom. 
H. T. RosENBAUM. 





Winchester, Ill., May 8, 1880. 


Like Mr. Heddon, I did not want to | 


Walton, Ky., May 14, 1880. 

The most of our bees came through 
the winter, but with very little honey 
left in the spring. Spring dwindling 
prevalent during a part of 
April. When fruit trees bloomed they 
did very well for about 10 days, but a 
heavy fall of rain the latter part of 


| April washed all the honey out of the 


blossoms, and they have done nothing 
since. The white clover is just coming 


_ into bloom, but the weather is very dry 


If all bee-keepers | 


and cool, and, unless we have rain soon, 


| I fear our_ honey harvest will be quite 
| meager. I have lately received two fine 
| queens from Rev. A. Salisbury, which 


| are real beauties. 


Both | 
What | 


Last fall I had 15 | 
| the Italians generally accepting 


whistle till I was out of the woods, or | 


bees fairly out of the winter, at any | 


rate. Out of 32 colonies I have lost 5; 
4 starved, and one was robbed out in 
March. Another came through queen- 
less, but with a fertile worker in it; I 
gave them 2 frames of Italian brood, 
and a week ago to-day I found a queen 
just hatched. There are so few drones 
flying yet that I fear she will be a drone 
layer. I wintered on summer stands, 
with chaff and saw dust packing, or in 
double-walled hives, and in nearly every 
hive there was more or less mold on the 
combs. The drouth last fall thinned 
out the white clover greatly, but it has 
come up thickly from the seed, and with 
copious rains there will be plenty of 
it; still,on account of the Sackwaed 
condition of the bees, we expect a mod- 
erate yield, however good the season 
may be. Wa. CAMM. 


I have 25 colonies, 
all Italians, and hope to beable to report 
favorably next month. Success to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I cannot 
do without it as long as I keep bees. 

L. JOHNSON. 





Quitman, Ga., May 12, 1880. 

I hope the BEE JOURNAL will have 
that continued success which it meri- 
toriously deserves. Lam glad to see how 
well you fight when attacked. I think 
the Northeastern Convention has scared 
up the wrong man. Our bees through 
this section are generally doing well, 
though the moth has been worse this 
season than usual. I have purchased 
some comb foundation, and find that 
my bees do not take to it very well; in 
some hives they refuse to have anything 
to do with it. This is mostly the blacks, 
it. 
The blacks are more self-dependent and 
weed their own make to any other 
sind? I havea colony with not a sin- 
gle drone, nor is there any drone brood. 
Can you tell me the cause? The bees 
work well, and have a good supply of 
honey on hand. J. H. McCALtt. 


[There is probably an abundance of 
room in the hive, and no cause to make 
preparations for swarming.—ED.] 





Dundee, Ill., May 20, 1880. 
Your remarks following my letter on 
page 245 of the May No., do me injus- 
tice, as Ihave had no black bees for 
years, neither are there any in this town- 


| ship. [hada fine strain of Italians from 
| Oatman’s apiary, but wishing some- 


thing finer, I purchased the imported 
queens, and the result is, I have the 
handsomest bees I ever saw. They 
have broad yellow bands clear down to 
the tip. E. J. GOULD. 

[ We received the impression that 
Mr. Gould’s bees were natives, which 
he wished to Italianize, but of course 
stand corrected.—ED. } 














Correspondence. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


What I Know About Supply Dealing. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

Last month I promised to tell you 
what I know about supply dealing. I 
am so busy that I can hardly think of 
half of it, and the whole would not 
make a very large book. 

Some have asked me why I withdrew 
from the field this season ; and here let 
me say that poor health was the main 
reason. One can much more easily carry 
on a trade in any class of goods that are 
more fixed or uniform. 

I wish to speak of the practice of 

yarranting safe arrival of goods in our 
line. I guess the practice grew out of 
the newness of the class of goods to be 
=, Bees more particularly. Itis 
amply demonstrated that a colony of 
bees (properly put up) are more apt to 
reach their destination safely than a box 
of oranges. Does any one know a class 
of commercial men who warrant safe 
arrival? There is every reason Why no 
such warrant should ever be given. We 
all know that fire, smash ups, or very 
malicious handling may damage any 
kind of freight. In such cases the 
transportation company is responsible, 
and they know enough to pay right up 
without any trouble that will advertise 
the matter. Now who do they owe? 
They owe the consignee, and not the 
shipper. His receipt says he delivered 
the goods in good es condition, 
to all appearances, and the company are 
in no way responsible to him nor he to 
them or the consignee, and the only 
party who can reasonably ask for dam- 
so is the consignee, and the only party 
who is in the least responsible is the 
one at fault. If it should so happen 
that the ee did not deliver the 
goods in good shipping condition (as his 
receipt says he did), then he should be 
held partially or wholly responsible, as 
the case may be, and to the company. 

In regard to ‘* cash with the order,” 
that is the proper way to do our busi- 
ness, where. we are so unacquainted, 
and not in the regular commercial field. 
It saves book-keeping. and leaves no 
opportunity for the confidence man. 
On the other hand, the purchaser should 
have some satisfactory evidence that 
the dealer is good for the amount sent, 
so that if any altercation ensues 
wherein the purchaser is liable to be 
wronged, he can squeeze his due out of 
the dealer by law. 














A perusal of the different commercial 
reporters will show you that a man is 
** good,” ** fair,” or ** worthless,’’ almost 
in exact proportion to what can be 


forced from him bylaw. This fact is 
not exactly intended to eulogize our 
present civilization, but I am not in- 
clined to run around truth, whether it 
is agreeable or not. It is pleasant to 
fee] that all our brothers (sons of Adam) 
are honest, but if you indulge this feel- 
ing too much, you may have to put up 
with the feelings of hunger. 

“It takes a rogue to catch a rogue” 
is an old adage, but notwithstanding 
that, I do not believe it is strictly neces- 
sary for a man to be *‘ either a fool or a 
knave ;”’ in other words, it is highly pos- 
sible to be honest without taking every 
one else to be. 

There seems to be something peculiar 
enough about us as a class to cause 
some to rub their eyes and inquire: 
** Are bee-keepers more dishonest than 
others, as a class?” Well, I should not 
wonder if they were, for very many have 
been lured into the business by the 
‘*gushers,’? who told them that great 
returns for little outlay, labor and 
knowledge, were there. Such “talk” 
naturally catches the lazy dead-beat. 

In regard to prices of the different 
articles kept by supply dealers, one can 
tell nothing about who gives the most 
for the money by reading descriptions 
and prices in their cirenlars. <A hive is 
sold by one all complete for, say, $3. 
By another do. for $1. Both claim to be 
the best,and one is described as worthy 
as the other. These descriptions use 
adjectives that are all comparative, and 
really convey no meaning atall. It is 
quite likely that the $3 man gives the 
most for the money, and realizes the 
smallest profit. A pine candle box 
can be had for 1 shilling: a cross be- 
tween this and a bee hive is easily sold 
at ‘‘60c in the flat.”” I heard a party 
say that he sent for some cheap hives in 
the flat, and large, black, pine knots 
dropped out as he handled the pieces. 
I have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with the man who shipped this worth- 
less material, and I believe him honest, 
too, but you see he used just such trash, 
and if this lot was not quite so bad as 
some he kept at home, his circular 
would pronounce it ‘‘ the best.” 

Last evening I took a circular from 
the office chock full of Novice’s cuts, 
and offering for sale nearly everything 
in our line, and yet the party makes but 
one article mentioned. Verily this place 


is not ‘* Headquarters” for much of 
anything, is it? I have been a little sur- 
prised at the way a gushing, pretentious 
circular would catch customers. 


I did 

















not think there were so many “‘ green 
uns.”’ 

One bee-keeper of this State who vis- 
ited me, and who is a more than ordi- 
narily shrewd man, showed me one of 
these loving circulars, and said: ‘I 
guess I won’t patronize this fellow. My 
wife (who is the smartest man in the 
family) says he * loves’ us too much for 
a stranger.” 

Now, I am inclined to think that the 
main trouble with our business and us 
as a class, that causes such questions as 
‘** Are bee-keepers more dishonest than 
others ?” to find their way to the ‘* ques- 
tion drawer,” is because we are not in- 
clined to look this business squarely in 
the face, and realize the fact that we 
must expect toearn our money like other 
producers, and do our business upon 
common commercial principles. Take 
up a bee periodical and read it and one 
would be led to think that apiculture 
was the very best business in existence. 
The same nonsense is to be found in 
horticultural and_ poultry journals of 
their respective callings. The solid old 
agricultural papers. make no such 
claims, and yet it is their calling that 
has less failures, and more fine houses 
to boast, than any other business in ex- 
istence. 

This puts me in mind of another 
thought, and that is one now agitating 
some New York bee-keepers, whether 
an editor has any right to reject arti- 
cles, cull, prune, etc. I see it something 
like this: If his paper runs down in 
quality who is blamed? If subscribers 
fall off who is the loser? In view of 
the fact that these questions answer 
themselves, it seems to me that it is his 
duty to his family and himself to keep 
his paper up to as high a standard as he 
can. I[ don’t want to take a ex that 
contains the shucks and meats all mixed 
up, and without any culling. Iam al- 
ways willing to concede to others what 
I ask for myself (or at least I should 
be), and I cannot object to your reject- 
ing this article, Mr. Editor, as long as 
I want you to keep out that senseless 
article of John Smith’s. When I think 
you reject any from personal motives 
alone, then I will quit your paper. In 
my judgment, he who undertakes to 
hold up the claim that an editor has no 
moral right to control his sheet just as 
he thinks proper, will meet with an ig- 
nominious failure. 


I wish to say a word for the ears of 
the editor of Gleanings. He seems to 
have entirely forgotten the wants of his 
older subscribers, who helped to start 
the machine, and only thinks of the ‘“‘ A 
BC class.” This is what I allude to: 
Old bee-keepers are not too old to learn, 








but they are capable of passing judg- 
ment on certain theories for themselves. 
Very many articles are not worth read- 
ing, and what they most need is their 
journal so well arranged that they can 
uickly cull out the weaker portion from 
the stronger, or perhaps those articles 
pertaining to more advanced subjects, 
in which they feel more interest and 
need more light. Gleanings is so ar- 
ranged that it is just about a necessity 
to read lots of trash in order to get at 
the points sought after, that it may con- 
tain. ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first law,” 
says Pope,and if this is really true, 
Gleanings will never get there, even if 
its editor is sure of a sofa seat. 
Dowagiac, Mich., May 8, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Where Honey Comes From—No. 4. 





WM. TRELEASE. 





In many parts of the South is culti- 
vated a plant known as cow-pea, and it 
is generally known among planters that 
bees and other nectar-loving insects 
‘* suck the stems” of these plants; that 
is, they collect nectar or some other 
fluid from certain parts of the plant. 

As it commonly grows, the leafy stem 
of this plant trails along the ground, and 





here and there from the axils or angles 
above the leaves a flower stalk grows 
upward and bears a cluster of blossoms 
near its top, and it is the end of 
this flower stalk that the bees visit, 
but they do not go there for the flow- 
ers. An examination of a peduncle 
shows that among the flowers or pods, 


and just beyond the last one, there are 
several rounded prominences (g fig. 9), 
on the surface of which a number of 
depressions may be detected. Undera 
lens each of these appears a hollow, 





























from the center of which rises a small 
point pierced with a pore at its sum- 
mit; and at certain times the cavity is 
more or less filled with fluid. This is 
the nectar which attracts bees to the 
plant. 

Figure 10 represents a section of one 
of the knobs (g fig. 1) perpendicular to 
its surface and passing through the 
middle of one of the cavities just de- 
scribed. Ata is the opening or —. 
lined for a short distance by a prolong- 
ation of the epidermis or skin (1) which 
covers the surface of the entire organ. 
Beneath the surface the tissues are con- 
siderably differentiated. A dense hollow 
cone, made up of elongated cells, with 
very granular contents (g), runs up to 
the bottom of the pore d, and forms the 
secreting part of the organ—the gland 




















proper. 
mis, and separated from the former by 
a thin layer of elongated, obliquely set 
cells, is a mass (a) of rounded cells, with 


Between this and the epider- 


slightly granular contents, and in the 
center of the cone formed by g’ is a tis- 
sue composed of rounded cells, which 
contain a considerable amountof starch 
in the form of very fine grains. At some 
little distance below the surface the tis- 
sue g’ thinsout and a and b come to- 

ether so that more or less starch is to 

e found in the former, and it is difficult 
to define their respective limits, while 
intermingled with their cells are a con- 
siderable number of spiral and dotted 
cells passing off into the vascular tissue 
of the peduncle. 

In all the cases we have hitherto con- 
sidered, the secreting part of the gland 
has been on the surface—a modification 
of the epidermis; but here a deep tis- 
sue takes on the same function, dis- 
charging its secretion through a pore 
(formed by a break in the epidermal 





covering) into a shallow cup, whence it 
is readily collected by the bees or other 
insects which are attracted by it. 


_- 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Queens Duplicating Themselves. 





D. A. PIKE. 





The May number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL contains an article from 
Mr. A. F. Moon in reply to my accep- 
tance of the proposition made by him 
in the September number. 

The answers to my questions are so 
obscure, that it seems to me that Mr. 
Moon must have been laboring under 
some mental difficulty—perhaps the 
moon was changing. 

The proposition seemed fair; I ac- 
cepted it in good faith, and now I am 
making my arrangements to fulfill my 
part of the contract. 

As he promises to bear the expense 
of the committee and to pay $25 for each 
of the purely mated queens, I wish to 
have some assurance that he will fulfill 
his part of the contract, and in some 
way secure me of my reward. 

I claim that I should have the privi- 
lege of choosing at least one of the 
judges. The time for testing it is near, 
and I hope that nothing may occur to 
mar the pleasure of the occasion. 
Smithsburg, Md. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Apis Dorsata of Java, etc. 
E. PARMLY. 


I noticed lately in one of our dailies 
a statement that ‘‘all the European 
bees taken to the island of Java had 
perished ; that the Italian bee showed 
the greatest vitality, and was the last to 
succumb.” Do not the foreign bee jour- 
nals give the cause or causes of this 
loss ? 

Any one who wants better reading 
than the BEE JOURNAL for May must 
be very hard to satisfy. 

It looks as if Messrs. Jones and Ben- 
ton are likely to succeed in doing good 
missionary work in Cyprus. Supersti- 
tion must vanish when it comes in con- 
tact with energy and skill in any depart- 
ment of knowledge. May success at- 
tend their efforts in their present under- 
taking, as it has in their past, is the firm 
hope of all their friends. 


[We have not. noticed any ‘‘ causes” 
for this in the foreign journals. We 
shall give them as soon as we find any- 








thing of interest on the subject.—ED.] 

















For the American Bee Journal. 
Nailing: Ma:hine for Frames. 


GREINER BROTHERS. 


After five years of experience in the 
manufacture of bee hives and bee fur- 
niture, we find that next to a power 
buzz saw a good “ nailing machine ” for 
frames is one of the most indispensable 
tools we use, and as it is now the time 
of the year that this kind of work is 
done by those engaged in the same busi- 
ness, we give its description below, 
hoping that some may be benefitted by 
it. The way the machine is made, sizes 
and dimensions of the material used 
need not be exactly the same;<t may 
be varied according to circumstances 
and individual preferences, but the 
principle will still be the same and the 
accuracy of the work done with the 
machine will satisfy in every respect. 

Our nailing machine is made as fol- 
lows: The block AA is 2x5x16%4 in.; this 
is the most important part of the tool, 
and. as the trueness of our frames de- 
pends upon it, it is necessary that it be 





(Nailing Machine for Surplus Frames.) 


perfect in every respect—out of wind, 
square (especially the end surfaces), and 
of correct length. This is fastened to 
the backboard, G, 34x63gx224¢ in. by 
large screws, leaving even ser at the 
sides and ends. The end-blocks, EE, 
134x2x63¢ in., with notches, DD, 154x 
344 in., are also fastened in the same 
way to the ends of the backboard ; these 
answer as supports to the eccentric 
levers, BB,and at the same time for the 
machine to stand on. The levers BB 
are the same thickness as the width of 
notches DD,15 in.,and the circular 
part 2% in. in diameter with handles 2 
in. long. 

The set screws, CC and FF, are placed 
as shown in the cut, and, as the 
machine is reversable, similar screws 
are needed on the lower side. The 
screws CC project 4% in. from back- 
board, or one-half of the difference in 
width between top and end-pieces; the 
other screws, FF, regulate the project- 
ing ends or tennons of the frame, en- 


ab ing the operator to get them of just 
even le 


ngth. 





To begin work the levers BB should 
be turned up (they are accidentally 
shown downward, in closed position) ; 
have the machine facing you, as in the 
cut, place end-pieces of frame between 
AA and eccentrics, taking care that 
they rest firmly on the bench and close 
against the backboard, and with a 
cownward motion of the handles BB 
secure them firmly to their respective 
places; lay the top-piece on the end- 
pieces, so that the edge and ends touch 
the screws CC and FF, and nail; turn 
the machine over by changing ends, the 
top-piece being just even with the ma- 
chine, will then rest on the bench 
ready for the frame to be finished by 
nailing on the bottom piece; another 
downward motion of the handles will 
free the end pieces, and the frame may 
be taken out. 

The next frame requires the same 
operation with the exception that the 
end-pieces are fastened and loosened 
with an upward move of the levers. 

For brood frames we use a machine 
nearly the same; it only varies in size 
and has no set screws; the top and end 
pieces being one width the side screws 
are not needed, and, as we make our 
top-pieces with shoulders, the end 
screws are useless. 

We do not use any machine to nail 
sections; if the material is got out true 
they will come right anyhow, unless 
particular pains are taken to get them 
otherwise. Itseems like a waste of time 
to bother with any such arrangement 
for that purpose. 

Naples, N. Y., April 13, 1880. 

aceite lleiebadiitica aston 


For the American Bee Journal, 


How to Get Choice Queen Cells. 


0. H. TOWNSEND. 








A few days before you wish a colony 
to start queen cells, ape a new worker 
comb (which should be clean and white) 
between two combs of brood containing 
the queen from which you wish to rear 
queens. (For convenience we will call 
this hive No. 1.) Keep watch over this 
comb, and when eggs are found, mark 
the date on the top bar of the comb; 
3 days later these eggs will be hatching, 
and that is the right time to remove 
them to a queenless colony. (We will 
call this No. 2.) 

In choosing a colony to build the 
cells, always select a strong one of pure 
Italians, if you have them (hybrids are 
apt to sting you while removing the 
cells). Find the queen in No. 2, and re- 
move her with 2 combs of brood and 
bees into a new hive (No. 3) on a new 
stand, and build them up as best you 











Remove all the combs that con- 


can. 
tain brood from No. 2, first shaking off 


the bees. I think it a mistake to use 
old bees for rearing queens; we also 
want them strong to commence work on 
the queen cells at once. 

Get empty combs enough to fill the 
space made by removing the brood (less 
1 or 2). From hive No.1 take the com» 
of hatching eggs, and cut strips from it 
about 4% inch wide and as long as con- 
venient to handle. Take an empty comb 
and place one of these strips upon it a 
little below the top bar and parallel with 
it, in such a way that the cells un one 
side of the strip will point downward ; 
gently push the strip against the comb, 
and stick 1 or 2 pins through the strip 
into the comb, to hold it in place. 

Use only 1 strip. or row of strips, on 

a single comb, and this on only 1 side 
of each of 5 or 6 combs. Hang the 
combs in the hive with the strips next 
to you, and put the combs close enough 
together to hold the strips firmly in 
place. Close up the hive, giving the 
ees a chance to fasten these strips, and 
deposit food for the use of the young 
larvee, Which they will lose no time in 
doing, having plenty of bees for the 
work on the start. Leave them just 4 
days (do not wait until the 5th day, or 
some of the cells will be sealed); then 
open the hive and loosen each strip from 
1 comb with the point of a sharp knife, 
being careful to cut well away from the 
strip. 

If all the above directions have been 
closely followed, you will be surprised 
to see long rows of nice-looking cells 
nearly ready to seal. Choose the best 
ones to leave, and ‘‘ steal”’ out the larvee 
from the others, leaving the food, which 
will be removed by the bees, into the 
cells of your choice. 

These cells will hatch (or the queen 
will) on the 13th day from the time the 
strips were placed in the queenless col- 
ony. In this way I have never failed to 
get plenty of well developed queen cells. 

Those who are not satisfied with their 
past experiences in queen rearing 
should try this plan, and they will be 
surprised at the number of choice queen 
cells that a good colony will produce. I 
have had single colonies build 40 and 50 
cells on these strips of comb, but 20 are 
the most I have ever permitted to ma- 
ture, and this was in a colony that had 
started cells preparatory to swarming. 
A queen will hatch from each of the 20 
cells. I have 18 of them now in my 
yard, and a neighbor has the other two, 
and every one of them is doing ‘its 
duty’ in a strong colony of bees. 

The above method may seem slow 
and tedious before trial, but I do not 


‘have gone crazy. 





find it so after getting used to it, and I 
am sure I am paid for my care by get- 
ting a superior quality of queens, as 
good as any natural onesean be. I shall 
hereafter rear all my queens in this way. 
Bees are in good condition here. 
Hives full of brood, and a good many 
have sealed drones. We have reason to 
expect a good report from Michigan the 
coming season. 
Hubbardston, Mich., April 16, 1880. 
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For the American bee Journal. 


Dysentery, or Wintering Troubles. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


7 

It would seem that my article on page 
541 December number of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL was not worded so 
as to be understood by all, for it appears 
that a few of my friends think that I 
It also appears that 
when the first part of that article had 
been read that the conclusions drawn 
in the last part were not applied to the 
first. I generally intend to write my 
articles on subjects which are of inter- 
est to the readers during the month in 
which the JOURNAL 1s read, but it 
would seem that I must rise and ex- 
plain to my friends just where I stand 
on this dysentery question at once, if 
I ever expect to gain their ears again. 

On page 211 of Gleanings, our friend, 
J. Elliott, made a great mistake in put- 
ting ‘‘ Doolittle head and shoulders 
above all other apiarists.”” It’s no won- 
der he got disgusted with me when he 
put me where | did not belong. If he 
will put me down toa level with, ora 
little below, the average bee-keeper, 
and carefully read the last part of my 
article over again,on page 541 Decem- 
ber number, I think he will see that he 
and 1 agree exactly as to his swarm 
over which he put the sod in 1865. I 
am only commencing to learn a little of 
this interesting business, *‘Apiculture,”’ 
and, as I learn, I write what I learn, so 
that what is practical may be of use to 
the readers who know less of the busi- 
ness than I do; but, kind reader, my 
articles want sifting. Keep the good, 
if there is any, and throw the bad away. 
Butto return : By placing a wet sod over 
our bees, as did friend Elliott, poor or 
soured honey is produced, as well as 
dampness of the hive. Under these 
conditions, if his bees stood a confine- 
ment of 6 weeks without all dying, they 
did better than we would have ex- 
pected. Had he placed this sod on them 
in July, when they could have flown 
every day,it would have done no harm. 
On page 21 of the AMERICAN BEE 























JOURNAL for 1880, W. A. Horton 
agreed with my article on page 4541, 
although he says he does not. 

He saysa few of his very weak colonies 
commenced soiling their combs after a 
month’s confinement, thus claiming 
that long confinement is not the cause 
of the so-called dysentery. If he will 
recall page 541 again he will there find 
that but few bees in a hive tend toward 
a failure in wintering because they 
cannot keep up the desired warmth 
without consuming an undue quan- 
tity of food. It was not the length 
of time, as regards weeks or months, 
that I was trying to get at entirely, but 
it was that if all the conditions given 
in the last part of my article were care- 
fully looked after, that our bees could 
be be kept in confinement with com- 
parative safety for a much longer pe- 
riod than could be possibly done if we 
were heedless of those conditions. 

On page 121 of Gleanings for 1880, 
our friend, H. Roop, does not stop to 
round off the corners of his words a bit, 
but says just what he thinks. Farther on 
he says: ‘‘I supposed that nature de- 
signed the honey bee, a8 well as nearly 
all the insect creation, to go into a par- 
tially dormant state on the snneenth of 
cold weather and remain so for several 
months without any injury to them- 
selves, etc.”” Now I do not know but I 
am wrong, but I had always supposed 
bees were a native of a warm climate, 
and hence nature did not design them 
to go intoa dormant state, as we find 
flies, wasps, ants, ete., during cold 
weather. If friend Roop will go to a 
colony on some zero morning and 
quickly draw a frame from the center 
of a large cluster of bees, he will find 
that the bees inside of those forming 
the crust, or outside of the cluster, are 
just as lively asin July; that brood 
rearing toa certain extent is going on 
after the middle of January, and that 
at all times food is consumed, which is 
not the case with ants and wasps. Per- 
haps I was a little fast in using human 
beings or the animal kingdom to illus- 
trate what I desired to, but I think not 
more so than friend Roop is in classing 
bees with insects which do not move or 
stir during the cold months of winter. 
What I wished to have understood in 
my article on page 541 was this: that 
bees of a necessity must consume food 
during confinement; that if this con- 
finement was continued longer than 
they could contain said food in their 
bodies they would have the so-called 
dysentery ; that the so-called dysentery 
Was no disease at all, but simply the 
effect caused by a too long confinement, 
that poor honey, or being disturbed so as 


to cause more honey to be taken than 
was required, uneasiness or disquietude 
of whatever nature which tended to- 
ward an undue consumption of honey, 
that confinement in warm weather, too 
few bees, dampness, or draft of air 
through the hive, all helped to produce 
the effect sooner or later ; while perfect 
quietude under favorable circumstan- 
ces, in a well ventilated cellar or a prop- 
erly constructed chaff hive, would tend 
to successful wintering. Also, that if 
we could have weather the year round 
so that bees could fly every day, no 
amount of honey dew, poor food, damp- 
ness or zero cold during the night would 
cause the so-called dysentery. The 
cause of confinement, of course, is our 
cold weather. 
Borodino, N. Y., May, 1880. 
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Indiana as a Bee-Keeping State. 





F. L. DOUGHERTY. 





The following is a portion of a com- 
munication presented to the last meet- 
ing of the State Board of Agriculture 
by me, as Secretary of the Indiana Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. The purpose of 
the address was to influence the Board 
to recognize the bee-keeping interest in 
their premium list: 

There is no reason why Indiana 
should not be in the front rank with 
the products from the apiary. She has 
growing upon her soil almost as large a 
variety of honey-producing plants as 
any State inthe Union. We have honey- 
producing trees in vast numbers, such 
as basswood, poplar, elm, willow and 
the various fruit trees. We have among 
the countless multitude of flowering 
shrubs and plants, white, alsike and red 
clover; buckwheat, golden rod. the 
many asters and mints, and small fruits, 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, etc. In fact, from the first 
blossoms of early spring to the coming 
of frost the flora of Indiana is suf- 
ficiently productive in the secretion of 
honey to afford our little pets plenty of 
forage on which to work. It is esti- 
mated that we have in our State as 
many as 30,000 colonies of bees, produc- 
ing annually an average of 15 tbs. per 
colony, or a total of 450,000 lbs. of honey 
which, at 1246c per lb., would bring S54 
225, and I believe the average none too 
high. We have no reliable statistics 
from which to glean information on this 
subject. But through the efforts of T. 
G. Newman, President of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, arrange- 
ments have been made to have complete 
statistics gathered by the Government 
while taking the next census. Arrange- 














ments are also being made by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Indiana Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to gather all pos- 
sible information on the subject in this 
State. As regards the offering of pre- 
miums, ete., | would suggest the fol- 
lowing as a competitive list: 

Best package comb honey, 1 Ib. or 
more. 

Best package extracted honey, 1 lb. or 
more. 

Best crate of honey in the comb, in 
the most marketable shape. 

Best display of honey, both comb and 
extracted. 

Best machine for extracting honey. 

Best display of bee-keepers’ supplies 
and the best display of wax. 

In conclusion, I would ask that you 
also inquire into the feasibility of the 
establishment of an apiary in connec- 
tion with our agricultural college. 
Other States have gone far ahead of our 
own in this respect. Michigan has in 
connection with heragricultural college 
an apiary, managed by a competent, 
practical apiculturist, whose observa- 
tions are recorded and published, and 
whose methods of treatment are always 
open to the inspection of learners. Sev- 
eral other States have followed the 
worthy example of Michigan. This 
department. in connection with the ag- 
ricultural college, should be and will be, 
if successfully managed, not only self- 
sustaining financially, but a repository 
of demonstrated facts and scientific 
knowledge, to which the public should 
have full access, and bee-keeping will 
thereby be raised to the rank of a surely 
remunerative pursuit, instead of a hap- 
hazard speculation. 

_—— + - 
From the Prairie Farmer. 
Transferring Bees from Box Hives. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 


When you have bees to transfer 
choose a warm, still day ; about 10 a.m. 
is the best time, as many bees will be 
in the fields at that hour. Get every- 
thing in readiness for use. that you 
will need before the bees are aware 
of your intention. If you get the bees 
stirred up, and have to run to the shop, 
string-bag, kitchen and pantry for tools, 
you will wish that you had never seen 
u bee, before you get through. You 
will need a box to drive the bees into, 
and asmoker to intimidate them. If we 
were doing the transferring, we should 
take the hive, after the bees were driven 
out, to the kitchen, as we should feel 
more at home working atthe kitchen ta- 
ble, having provided there for our use be- 
forehand a hammer and cold-chisel for 





cutting nails,a small saw for cutting off 
the supports, and a long knife for cut- 
ting combs loose from the sides of the 
hive, and something soft, like folded 
muslin, for laying the brood upon, so 
that the baby bees would not bruise their 
heads. If we were intending to fasten 
the combs into frames, with spines from 
the red haw, we would have holes pune- 
tured all around the frames, and the 
thorns near at hand; or, with splints, 
have them tied in pairs, and a wire or 
string attached to the other end of one 
of them, so that they could be readily 
adjusted, when put over the frame. As 
some pieces of comb are more readily 
fastened one Way than another, strings. 
splints and tacks should be at hand. 

When all is ready, and the dog tied 
up, smoke the bees, and give them a 
little time to fill their sacs with honey, 
then invert the hive,and place the driv- 
ing box on top, wrapping around where 
they join with cloth to prevent any bees 
from escaping. Now you ean sing 
“marching along,” keeping time by 
rapping sharply on the hive with a stick 
for about 20 minutes, when the bees will 
be clustered, like a new swarm, in the 
top of the box, and should be placed 
where the hive formerly stood, leaving 
an entrance for the bees which return 
from the fields. 

The hive is now ready for dissection, 
and may be done in any way best suited 
for preserving the combs entire. If 
the pieces of comb are cut a trifle 
larger than the frame, it may be sprung 
over it and more easily kept in place. 
All worker comb should be carefully 
saved, and drone appropriated for wax. 
Handle the combs containing worker 
brood carefully, for the future prosper- 
ity of the colony depends, in a great 
measure, upon the safety of the babies. 
When the frames are put into the hive, 
those containing brood should be placed 
together in the center of the hive. 
When the combs are all in the hive, it 
should be placed on its stand, and the 
bees poured out of the box in front of 
it, when they will readily enter, like a 
flock of sheep into the fold. In a few 
days the owner will notice that they are 
working with greater energy than ever 
before, and if splints or strings have 
been used to fasten the combs they may 
be removed, as the bees will have fas- 
tened the combs securely. We almost 
forgot to mention one important item— 
care should be taken that no honey is 
running from the transfer hive, to at- 
tract robbers, when it is placed upon its 
stand. This spring is a good one for 
transferring, as most colonies have very 
little honey. 
Peoria, Il. 

















Couventious. 


Central Michigan Convention. 


The Central Michigan Convention 
met at Lansing. a 15, and was called 
to order by Pres’t W. J. Ashworth, who, 
after a few remarks, suggested that a 
Secretary pro tem. should be elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Frank 
Benton’s being in Europe, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Harper, Geo. L. Perry was 
elected. 

The first topic considered was the 
methods of wintering, and reports of 
those present were received. The ma- 
jority favored the chaff hive or similar 
methods of out-door packing. 

Mrs. L. B. Baker, of Lansing, de- 
scribed her method of cellar wintering, 
and gave statements of great success 
with the chaff hive. Mr. Baker said 
that he could produce experiments and 
arguments that gave the cellar the ad- 
vantage whenever the right kind of a 
cellar could be had. 

Discussion then drifted into ‘‘ early 
breeding ; its dangers and advantages.” 
On this the convention was divided. 
Some said the earlier the better ; others 
that they did not wish bees to breed 
until they could fly with safety. 

Question—‘*t How to stimulate brood 
rearing ?”> Answer— By feeding.” 

Ques.—‘‘ How shall we feed?” Mr. 
S. C. Perry then introduced a feeder, 
known as the Globe Feeder; this was 
entirely new, and was received with 
much favor. It answers the purpose of 
a chaff cushion, and gives the apiarist 
a chance to examine and feed the bees 
in the coldest weather, without admit- 
ting cold air, or disturbing them. He 
presented the idea to the convention, 
and told them to try it for themselves. 

Ques.—‘‘Is_ pollen necessary to 
brood ?”? D. K. Coles answered, Yes. 

Ques.— Are spring flights beneficial 
to bees ?” 
too early. 

Ques.—‘ Is upward ventilation neces- 
sary?” Mr. Blackburn answered, No, 
except what goes through the cushion. 

Ques.— Should the entrance be con- 
tracted in winter?” <Ans., from the 
Chair, Yes. 


Mr. Harper answered, Not | 


Mr.8.C. Perry,of Lansing,then gave | 


his plan of a door-yard, that gave the 
beesa chance to come out on the alight- 
ing board, and also prevents a cold draft 
of air coming in at the entrance. 

Mr. C. B. Smith, of Leslie, was re- 
quested to give his opinion of the best 
Winter weather for bees. He said he 
preferred a continuous cold winter to 
one of uneven temperature. 








Mr. Smith and Mr. Waldo, of Grand 
Ledge. said they practiced late breed- 
ing with success. 

Mr. Coles, of Howell, and Mr. Har- 
ver said they wanted all work done be- 
ore cold weather. 

Questions were asked and anwered 
on various items that would not inter- 
est the general reader. 

The following essay was then read by 
G. L. Perry, of Lansing, on 


Comb Foundation and Its Manufacture. 


With the exception of the hive, per- 
haps, no article is of more value to the 
bee-keeper than that known as ‘“* comb 
foundation.” Many of us have used it, 
and when we look at the straight and 
beautiful combs produced, our admira- 
tion leads us to inquire the origin of 
such a valuable ounfliers. Comb foun- 
dation is of modern origin, much later 
than the movable frame, and conse- 
quently has but a short history. 

From Prof. Cook’s ‘* Manual of the 
Apiary ”’ we learn that as early as 1857 
Herr Mehring, a German, used im- 
pressed sheets of beeswax as founda- 
tion for honey comb. His machine con- 
sisted of indented metal plates; the 
sheet of wax being placed between 
them and subjected to pressure. As this 
was a slow and imperfect process, it 
soon passed into disuse and was forgot- 
ten. This, I think,is as far as the Ger- 
mans ever carried its manufacture; 
still, they are entitled to the invention. 
Foundation was first brought to the no- 
tice of American bee-keepers by Mr. 
Wagner, who obtained a patent for the 
same in 1861, but, as this had a tendency 
to restrict its introduction, and as the 
demand for it was limited, it also was 
soon forgotten. Seven years later, in 
1868, Messrs. King Bros., of New York, 
secured a patent on the first machine. 
This also was short-lived ; for the foun- 
dation consisted simply of narrow strips 
of wax run upon wood, and was only 
used for starters in the brood frames. 

For 6 years longer the busy bee was 
to be deprived of this great help, which 
may justly be called the lever of bee- 
culture, until the inventive genius of 
Mr. Fred. Weiss came to their relief. 
Mr. Weiss was the inventor of the first 
machine that can claim such a name, 
and this it is certainly entitled to, for 
it combined all of the inventions be- 
fore, and all of the ideas that have since 
been produced. In addition to the Ger- 
man indentation that gave the face of 
the cell, he cut small grooves, to give 
side walls of cells,and thus gave to the 
world the first comb foundation with 
side walls. 

Becoming advanced in years and in 
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indigent circumstances, this inventor 
was unable to keep his name parallel 
with his invention, and, as I understand, 
his machine was labeled with another 
man’s name, and offered for sale at 
$100, while the poor inventor was wholly 
forgotten. 

Since that time several machines 
have been produced, each having some 
peculiar features, and bearing the name 
of their manufacturers, but not one of 
them has given the credit to the origi- 
nal inventor. Let bee-keepers, when 
they look at the straight comb that re- 
sults from the use of comb foundation, 
remember the poor German who gave 
it to us, and let the supply dealers 
thank him for this article of profit. His 
name should be placed by the side of 
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the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, and these 
be regarded as two of the greatest 


American benefactors of the apiarian 
science. 
Such is the history of the introduc- 


tion of comb foundation—the next 
thing to consider is its manufacture. 
This’ is attained with no smail amount 


of trouble, and what might be termed 
‘muss,’ as our worthy President, Mrs. 
Baker, and others present, can testify. 
The wax is melted and _ strained 
through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth to remove the sediment. After 
being cleansed, it is kept over the stove 
in a large can, holding from 60 to80Ibs., 
and 2 qts. of water, called a ** me Iting 
can.” From this it is strained into a 
smaller can, holding 2 parts of wax and 
and 1 of hot water; this keeps an even 
temperature and catches any sediment 
that may yet remain. 

The dipping is next in order, and re- 
quires a thin, straight-grained board of 
the width and nearly the length re- 
quired forasheet. This is placed in cold 
water until well soaked, then dipped in 
the melted wax and taken out quickly ; 
the dampness of the board prevents the 
adhesion of the wax. Several dippings 
are required to obtain the desired thick- 
ness of sheet, varied according to the 
temperature of the wax. 

After being taken from the board and 
allowed to cool a moment, they are 
ready fur the machine. Asarule,the 
first sheet sticks to the rollers, tears 
apart, ete. Then we must get a sharp 
stick or quill and pick the wax from the 
rollers; this is a long and tedious job. 

By the time the rollers are cleaned, 
and with the assistance of some more 
soap suds or slippery elm bark solution 
on the rollers, the second sheet comes 
out from the ee in satisfactory 
shape ; itis then taken to the rinsing tub 
und sponged, 
is stowed away in 


wash sd 


dried it 


and thoroughly 
After 
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piles of about 8 lbs., to be cut according 
to orders. 

This is the simplest and we think the 
best process. Many use steam pipes 
and other fixtures, but we think them 
superfluous. It requires 5 persons; 1 
to dip, 2 at the machine, 1 to rinse, and 
the other to sponge and lay away. When 
the wax and water are cold it will be 
about9 o’clock before work can be com- 
menced, and 65 lbs. is an average day’s 
work, varied adcording to weather, ete. 
On cool days the sheets will crack and 
break, and in extremely warm weather 
the sheets will hardly bear their own 
weight when taken from the machine. 
The only danger attending the manu- 
facture of foundation is that in the 
hurry of the work the wax in the melt- 
ing can may be forgotten, and if che 
heat is too great, it will boil over, and, 
being of an inflammable nature, it ig- 
nites instantly. We never allow it to 
boil, only to retain the melted state. 

The convention then proceeded to 
elect officers for the ensuing year, as 
follows: President, Rev. W. J. Ash- 
worth; Secretary, George L. Perry; 
Treasurer, Mrs. L. B. Baker. Vice 
Presidents were elected from the coun- 
ties represented: Ingham, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Lansing; Shiawassee, Allen 
Beard, of Morris; Livingston, W. R. 
Coles, of Howell; Ionia, Stephen Perry, 
of Portland; Eaton, 5. Coles, of 
(zrand Ledge, and Clinton, Mrs. L. J. 
Gibson, of Dewitt. 

Adjourned to 1 p. m., when the con- 
vention listened to the following essay, 
by Stephen C. Perry: 


Water for Bees. 


To briefly examine this subject, let us 
first inquire 


Do Bees Need Water? 


Inasmuch as all animals and plants 
partake more or less of water, it is no 
wonder that bees should occasionally 
take a drink ; but that an abundant sup- 
ply of water is as essential to the wel- 
fare of the colony as is either honey or 
pollen, is a fact which but few realize. 
Not only do the bees on the tly drink it, 
but they carry it into their hives for the 
young bees which do not yet fly out, and 
to mix with the pollen and honey to 
make larve food, in such quantities 
that during this spring my 50 colonies 
have taken some 5 quarts of water in 
one day. Bees, therefore, need large 
quantities of water,and we we will now 
inquire 

How should they obtain it ? 


Says one: ‘* There is a beautiful little 
lake near ne, where iny bees can get all 
the water they want.” Says another : 




















‘* A splendid stream runs just a little 
way from my apiary, where my bees 
have an abundant supply of water.” 
Such conveniences are very nice for a 
horse or cow,and for sheep and poultry ; 
they can march down to the edge of the 
lake or river, and carelessly place their 
heads down for a sup, and if a wave 
splashes the water half way to their 
eyes, they can quench their thirst with 
indifference ; but how is it with the lit- 
tle honey bee ? See it on the wing care- 
fully approach the stream ; it balances 
itself over the edge of the water, then 
flirts up, then down, looking for a spot | 
where it dare to alight; the ripple re- 
cedes, it sees a moist pebble or a dain- 
pened spot on the ground,and ventures 
to alight, but scarcely has it extended 
its ligula to sip a drop, when the water 
returns, and if the poor bee is smart 
enough to spring into the air it saves 
its life, but obtains so little water that 
it goes off in disgust to the barnyard or 
cesspool, where it knows the water will 
remain quiet enough for it to get some, 
even if the water is not so clean. 

‘** But,’ says one, ** | have a nice foun- 
tain in my yard,and an earthern flower 
vase under it, and the vase keeps just 
full of water all of the time; it is amus- 
ing to see the little fellows form acircle 
clear around the edge of the vase and 
sip the water; andif one gets in it soon 
flaps around to the edge and, the vase 
being full, it easily gets out.” Yes, that 
is better; but just think what a neces- 
sity it would be that would compel us 
to go where we may be very liable not 
only to get a ducking, but have to un- 
dergo all the horrors of a threatened 
death, even if somebody else did know 
we would get out alive at last. 

Many ways may be devised to furnish 
water for bees, where they can get it 
without danger of getting wet. I will 
mention a very cheap one: Take ‘an 
oyster can, remove one side, prepare 
some thin strips of wood as wide as 
your tin dish is deep, and just long 
enough to slip into it; take some little 
blocks °4 of an inch thick and 8, of an 
inch wide, and as long as the dish is 
deep, place a block across each corner 
of the dish on one side: then against 
these place a thin strip, then two more 
blocks and another strip, and so 
on until it is wedged full; it can then 
be filled with water and placed near the 
apiary. There should be at least one for 
every colony. 

Having now demonstrated that bees 
need water, and how to obtain it, let us 
consider 

In what condition the water should be. 

Because people have seen bees around 
barnyards, hog-pens, cesspools, etc., | 








where there was more or less moisture, 
they have supposed the bees were after 
salt, ammonia, or something of the like ; 
but, from observation, I have concluded 
differently. The urgent need of water, 
and the great danger to which they 
are exposed in other places, drives 
them there. Bees, like nearly all other 
animals, may need a little salt oc- 
casionally for medicine, and it is 
well to have a few dishes of water 
slightly salted within reach. In order 
for the bee to carry the water to its 
hive, it must take it into its stomach; 
therefore, the water should be slightly 
warm. This, [think, furnishes another 
reason for bees frequenting barn-yards 
and such places. 

To sum up: First, bees when rearing 
brood should have an abundant supply 
of pure, soft water. Secondly, it should 
be provided for them so that they can 
obtain it without danger of their get- 
ting wet; and, woe ef it should be fur- 
nished, fresh and clean, and kept at 
about the right temperature. 

President Ashworth called for re- 
marks. 

Mr. Coles, of Howell, thought water 
essential at all times of the year. 

Mr. Smith, of Leslie, thought the 
same. 

Mr. Harper thought the natural re- 
sources quite sufficient. 

Mr. Blackburn asked if water was 
wanted in winter. The convention an- 
swered no. 

The Secretary then read an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. Frank Benton, the 
late Secretary. 

Prof. Cook entered the room, and was 
received and introduced to the conven- 
tion by President Ashworth. The Pro- 
fessor was asked to give his views of 
Cyprian queens. He did so, giving par- 
ticulars of his correspondence with Mr. 
Benton. 

Mr. Baker, of Lansing, moved that 
the Agricultural College be instructed 
to obtain Cyprian queens and rear 
queens for the benefit of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Harper asked if queens could be 
obtained direct from Cyprus. 

Prof. Cook said they could. 

Mr. Harper moved that Prof. Cook 
be instructed to order a queen. 

Mr. Lewis advised caution in order- 
ing, until the price, chances and condi- 
tion of shipment be better understood. 

Prof. Cook advised all to wait until 
their merits are more fully determined. 

President Ashworth then read an es- 
say on select queen rearing, and gave 
what he considered the standard of ex- 
cellence in queens and colonies. 

Mr. Harper was requested to give his 





method of queen rearing. He said that 
in rearing queens careful selection 
should be the breeder’s greatest con- 
cern. He considered the cheap queens 
now offered for sale as detrimental to 
the industry. 

He was followed by Messrs. Lewis, 
Coles, Blackburn and Perry, whose re- 
marks entirely agreed with his. 

The question was asked, ‘‘ which were 
the best Italians, light or dark ?” 

Mr. Harper preferred the light, be- 
cause of their docility ; Prof. Cook and 
others preferred the dark. 

The President then announced that 
the question-drawer would be opened, 
and appointed Prot. Cook, Mr. Baker, 
Mr. B. Salisbury, Mr. Harper and Mr. 
Smith, to answer the questions. 

While the questions were being pre- 
pared, time was given to examine the 
exhibits of apiarian supplies. 

President Ashworth had a consign- 
ment of section honey boxes, etc., from 
Lewis & Parks. Mr. C. B. Smith,a hive 
and sections. Mr. Wood, of the firm of 
Norman & Wood, a chaff hive. Mr. 
Perry had comb foundation, sections, 
feeders, etc. 

The question-drawer was opened, and 
the many inquiries it contained showed 
that great interest was taken by those 
present. The following were a few of 
the most prominent ones: 

Ques.—** What is the opinion concern- 
ing grape sugar for feeding ?”’ Ans., by 
Prof. Cook, I am utterly opposed to it. 

Ques.—* What is a living price for 
extracted honey?’ <Ans., by C. B. 
Smith, 1l5c. 

Ques.—‘*‘ Which is the best for fall 
feeding, honey or sugar?” Ans., by 
Prof. Cook, Sugar. 

Ques.—* What is the evidence of foul 
brood?” <Ans., by Prof. Cook, A very 
offensive stench. 

C. B. Smith moved that the President 
publish his experience with grape su- 
gar. Declared optional with the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Blackburn stated that he had suc- 
cessfully fed grape sugar for spring 
feeding. 

Mr. Fishel stated that he had fed the 
same, much to the injury of his bees. 

Prof. Cook read an essay entitled 
‘* A Curious Discovery in Natural His- 
tory.” 

After some further discussion, Mr. L. 
B. Baker offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that 15c a lb. is a fair price 

for fine comb honey in good marketa- 
ble shape, and that we will retain the 
roducts of our industry until such may 

e obtained. 


| 


| 
| 





The convention then adjourned to 
meet again in the Pioneers’ Room of 
the Capitol building in Lansing, on Oct. 
7, 1880. GEORGE L. PERRY, Sec. 
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Read before the Indiana Convention. 


Untested Queens. 


A. G. HILL. 

This term signifies a laying queen, 
shipped with guarantee of safe arrival, 
but no warrant is given to insure the 
purity of her brood. She must in all 
cases be reared from the brood of a 
queen of undoubted purity. From the 
time of the first importations of queens 
from Italy to this country, producers 
have placed on the market queens of 
this character; so the subject is not a 
new one, although it has recently been 
quite generally treated upon. Much of 
the sentiment against this class of 
queens has perhaps arisen from preju- 
dice, and just because some one has 
chosen to speak against them. It is the 
case among men of honesty, that just 
as good stock is employed in rearing 
queens which are sold before their qual- 
ity is ascertained, as is used in breeding 
the tested queen, and often they are 
progeny of the same colony. 

That no one can rear queens and sell 
them at $1 each (the prevailing price) 
at a profit to himself, has been stated. 
To verify this statement a few. cases of 
repeated failure have been cited; but 
how do these failures compare with 
those of the honey producers, which 
have been so universal? The queen 
breeder of 1879 reaped a good harvest. 
The heavy losses of bees and the anx- 
iety of the unfortunate to increase, 
have made a ready sale for all the queens 
that were reared. 

It is urged that those who sell queens 
cheaply must necessarily rear them 
cheaply, and therefore produce an infe- 
rior stock. An experience of 15 years 
in this branch of apiculture has not 
yet enabled me to discover a cheap 
method by ‘which to rear queens. The 
dollar queen of to-dayis brought about 
in the same manner as the $10 queens 
of as many years ago. 

You may say of the producers, that 
they use small nuclei, employing a less 
amount of bees, and thus reducing the 
expense; but the small nucleus was not 
abandoned because of the inferior qual- 
ity of the queens bred therein, but on 
account of the liability of the bees to 
abscond and the amount of attention 
required to keep them in fitness. No 
one ever found fault with Quinby’s 
queens, reared in boxes, containing 3 
or 4 frames, 5x6 inches square. Instances 























are known of breeders who have sold 
impurely tested queens as untested, but 
this is dishonorable, and the guilt of 
such a one should be excused none the 
less by the plea that good queens can- 
not be furnished at that price. If there 
be a disposition to deal unjustly, the 
opportunity to do so is as great for 
those who sell tested queens only, as 
for him who deals in the untested as 
well; and for this reason there is great 
variation among Italians of pure breed ; 
rendering it difficult to decide as to pu- 
rity, and, as there is neither court nor 
jury to make decision, they are to be 
considered as pure because they cost $3 
each, and the producer says they are 
yure. Probably % of all the queens 
Couaht during the past season were the 
untested and the unwarranted, and 
whatever may be said against them, the 
low price at which they are sold for profit, 
and the readiness with which they can 
be furnished when queens are most 
needed (swarming time) will keep up a 
demand. 
Kendallville, Ind. 
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Ashtabula County, 0., Convention. 





The bee-keepers of Ashtabula and 
adjoining counties met at Andover, O., 
on Feb. 25, and organized a society by 
the adoption of a Constitution and By- 
Laws, and electing the following officers 
for the coming year: 

M. E. Mason, Andover, President. 

C. L. Payne, Eagleville, Vice Pres’t. 

W. D. Howells, Jefferson, Secretary. 

C. E. Harmon, Andover, Treasurer. 

Mr. T. G. Newman, of Chicago, was 
present by request, and was heartily 
welcomed by those present. 

The following questions for discussion 
were presented : 

‘The artificial production of queens. 
Does experience of scientific bee-keep- 
ers prove that they are as reliable as 
those reared by natural swarming ?” 

Mr. Newman spoke at some length 
on the question, condemning the rear- 
ing of inferior queens, and said that 
the stock must be improved by select- 
ing the best to breed from. 

2. ‘** Is it desirable to use a 2-story hive 
for the production of surplus honey ?” 

Mr. Bushnell thought the less ma- 
chinery about bees the better. 

Mr. Trunkey—If the frame was shal- 
low it would be better to use a 2-story 
hive. 

Mr. Belden—Found that the honey in 
the lower tier was not as nice honey as 
that obtained in the upper story of 2- 
story hives. 


Mr. Newman— Two-story hives, if 








rightly managed, are much better than 
1-story ones. They admit of getting 
honey in the most marketable shape. 

3. ‘*Is it advisable to use comb foun- 
dation ?” 

One member found the use of wire to 
— the foundation very service- 
able. 

Mr. Newman said that comb founda- 
tion was very desirable in building up 
colonies; but its use in surplus boxes 
must be not more than a starter, unless 
the thin foundation made by Messrs. 
Van Deusen be used. That had been 
used with success by some, but he was 
not yet prepared to indorse its use for 
comb honey. Another season would 
perhaps demonstrate whether it will do 
to use full sheets of it or not. 

4. ‘* What is the best method of pre- 
paring bees for winter ?”’ 

M. E. Mason gave his experience as 
follows: He had 40 colonies, and put 
them in a cellar prepared for them; 
took them out for two airing flights. 
After the first flight they showed signs 
of dysentery. Left 20 colonies out doors 


_ in chaffed hives. Two colonies were left 


| and wintered in 
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in a cellar all winter without a flight, 
a splendid condition. 

Mr. Newman advised every one to 
try different ways and learn from ex- 
perience the better plan. He has his 
prepared in four different ways this 
winter. But what would prove good 
this winter might never do again as the 
winter is so open. 

5. ** In what shape shall we put up our 
honey for market ?” 

Mr. Newman said that comb honey 
should be produced in small sections ; 
the 2 principal sizes being 414x444 and 
inches outside. Extracted 
honey must be ripe before extracting, 
and should be shipped to market in 
small kegs containing from 100 to 200 
Ibs. each. 

Moved and seconded that the next 
convention meet on the first Tuesday 
in February, 1881, holding 2 days. Car- 
ried. 

Moved and seconded that Mr. New- 
man be made an honorary member of 
this Association. Carried. 

On calling for statistics, after a part 


of the audience had left, the following 
| result was obtained: 


No. of colonies spring 1879............. 92 
No. of colonies fall 1879...............- 206 
Extracted honey obtained 1879, lbs..... 8,016 
Comb honey obtained, Ibs.............- 1,316 
WO kicdce Dears cdieeanienseaeesten 3¢ 
Average price for extracted honey..... 12e 
Average price for comb............++: ..16¢ 


One person reported that he had ob- 
tained more than 125 lbs of honey from 
1 colony. 








Read before the Indiana Convention. 


Apiculture—Bee Hives. 





HICKS. 


J. M. 

It is a pleasure, and I deem it an 
honor, to have the privilege of address- 
ing this convention, upon the subject 
of apiculture, as being adapted to the 
many, as a business. It was my good 
fortune to meet with and become a 
member of the first organization that 
ever convened in this city as a band of 
bee-keepers. It has also been my lot to 
have been a bee-keeper for many years, 
having formed alove and desire to learn 
what I could about the little pets when 
but asmall boy. There are many, how- 
ever, that form an ardent love for bees, 
after they arrive to manhood and 
womanhood. Otherstake up the keep- 
ing bees as a pastime, having of course 
some profit in view. Again, there are 
others who go into bee-keeping as a 
means of support, and we often find 
them failing, as in all other business, 
and then the next we hear is that bee- 
keeping is a humbug, and he or she who 
has failed retires from the contest. This 
is owing to the simple fact, that they 
never study nature’s law governing the 
habits and working of their stock, a 
want of which will surely produce fail- 
ure in this day of progression. It has 
been so in in all ages of the world, and 
the bee business is no exception. 

But let me say, we never find any one 
who goes into this business with a de- 
termination for success, and makes it a 
subject of study who ever fails. Many 
of you may ask why I make this asser- 
tion? If so, I will answer, first, that 
such parties as last referred to, look 
well to various conditions necessary to 
successful bee-keeping. For instance, 
a good and proper location for an apiary. 
‘Then they look well to the kind and 
style of .a hive to be used; also as to 
the various departinents their apiary is 
to be run for, such as honey to supply a 
riven market, or the especial raising of 
ees for the trade, and also that of 
queens, for the demand. I would not 
forget the resources for the bees to work 
on. Allof these things are necessary 
elements to success, and are of vital im- 
portance in the proper management of 
the apiary, and should be well studied 
by the apiarist. 

Much precious time is wasted in try- 
ing to invent worthless beehives, such 
as we now have patented and offered 
by unprincipled venders; who never did 
and never will know the first principles 
or requisites for a good beehive. Hence 
so many failures in this hive business, 
and more bees murdered and ruined. 


Let me admonish all to beware of him 
who comes to you with an untested bee- 
hive, telling you it is the best hive in 
the world, for you may be sure he him- 
self knows but little if anything about 
bees, or what a hive should be to pos- 
sess the good qualities, such as nature’s 
law demands for a successful m: wnipu- 
lation of bees. But study well all the 
essential points referred to, and you will 
be capable of judging for yourselves as 
to the wants of a successful apiarist. 

I want no hive that has any loose 
boards or boxes to remove before hand- 
ling, or replace after handling my bees. 
All such I consider as a nuisance and 
worthless. 


Central Kentucky Convention. 





The annual convention convened at 
Lexington, Ky.,on May 4, President H. 
C. Hersperger in the chair. 

The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s re- 
ports were read and approved. 

The following new members were en- 
rolled: Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; 
E. A. Bagby, Midway, B.F. Elkin, Mer- 
cer County. 

President’s Address. 

GENTLEMEN : I feel like congratulat- 
ing you upon the ending of a inild win- 


ter and the opening of a favorable 
spring. One of Kentucky’s mildest 


winters has just passed over us, and a 
beautiful spring, laden with opening 
flora, is upon us. Wherever bees have 
been properly provisioned they are now 
in fine condition. The mildness of the 
winter, the absence of severe and pro- 
tracted cold, made it only necessary for 
the prudent bee-keeper to see that his 
bees had sufficient stores and nothing 
more. I have wintered 40 colonies with- 
out loss,and I gave them no care what- 
ever, except to feeda few. I had sev- 
eral nuclei, with about a pint of bees 

and an Italian queen in each, and they 
all went through right. What did it ? 
‘A mild winter, : nl nothing else. 

When we met here a year ago, an un- 
usually severe and protracted cold win- 
ter had just passed over us. Our bees 
were fairly frozen out. Some lost nearly 
all, as friend Holman will testify. Oth- 
ers, again, had them so weakened by 
freezing to death upon the outer combs, 
that they could not build up in time for 
the spring bloom, and the’ tiny cups of 
the flowers were filled with sweet, but 
the little winged harvesters were not 
here to gather in the harvest, and na- 
ture’s sweetest boon was wasted on the 
air. 

When we contrast the disastrous win- 
ter of 1879 with the mild winter of 1880 











and look at the results, do we not find 
a plain lesson before us? Is it not 
clearly demonstrated that even here in 
the latitude of Kentucky our bees must 
have proper protection in cold, rigid, 
zero spells of weather, that often sweep 
over us? We give protection to our 
stock and to ourselves, but we let our 
bees winter without any. Our horses 
and cattle may rough it through, but 
they will come out in bad condition. 
Our bees may rough it through (I speak 
of severe winters), but they will come 
out,in poor condition for service in the 
spring. The very mildness of our cli- 
mate unfits us to guard against the zero 
weeks that occasionally come down 
upon us. It is hardly reasonable to ex- 
pe¢@t bees to go through 4 or 5 weeks of 
zero Weather in a boxof % inch boards, 
and come out all right in the spring. 
The food in the cluster becomes ex- 
hausted, and, if the cluster is broken 
to bring in a fresh supply, it cannot 
again unite itself. and of course the 
bees must perish with plenty of honey 
around them. 

The opinion is held here in Kentucky 
and elsewhere that bees sleep through 
the winter, and the colder the winter 
the better for the bees. This is a mis- 
| take. They eat, digest and live just as 

cattle do, and the colder the weather 

the more food they will consume in or- 

er to keep up a proper degree of 
warmth. 

You will understand me that the or- 
dinary mild winters of Kentucky re- 
quire no special care, but the long, cold 
spell of 3 to 5 weeks must be bridged 
over by painstaking of some kind or 
other. Each may have his own method 
in giving it, but protection they must 
have. This, together with proper feed- 
ing, will bring them out of winter quar- 
ters in splendid condition to ‘‘ improve 
the shining hours.”’ By proper feeding, 
we do not mean feeding by the spoon- 
ful, but witha liberal hand. Give them, 
especially in March, not less than 10 lbs. 
of honey or good sugar syrup. This will 
put them in good cheer. They will go 
to raising brood, and when the spring 
opens you will have a hive fullof young 
bees ready for work. 

The honey or syrup you feed them 
will not be lost. They will pay it back 
with interest. They are close calula- 
tors; they never raise much brood with- 
out mueli honey ; theyseem to measure 
the honey and raise brood in proportion. 
They may be raising brood rapidly in 
April from the yield of honey in the 
flowers, and if it is suddenly cut off by 
a cold snap, and no resources of supply 
left them, in order to save their own 
lives and perpetuate the colony, they 











| will take the brood out of the cells and 
drag it out of the hive, and thus bridge 
over the interval of bloom. This may 
be simply nature’s law of self preser- 

vation, but we cannot but admire the 
instinet, if not intelligence, which God 
has given them. I have said this much 
of wintering and springing bees, be- 
cause I regard it as the key to success- 
ful bee-keeping. Strong colonies alone 
give a heavy yield of honey. 

Of course much depends upon a good 
strain of bees. It is now well under- 
stood there are Italians which are poor 
workers, and there are Italians which 
are superior workers. It is our work to 
cultivate and develop a superior strain 
of bees, by raising queens from such as 
give the best results. The superiority 
of some colonies over others is seen in 
almost every bee-yard, with the same 
conditions, so far as we can see, attend- 
ing them—not only for 1 year, but until 
the queen becomes too old for service. 
The course of the bee-keeper is here 
clearly marked out. Raise queens from 
the best, and let poorones go; keep the 
fittest, and weed out the poorest. 


Eminent bee-keepers all over the 
country are already taking steps in this 
direction. The natural law of selection 
by a “‘survival of the fittest, is too 
slow a process in this fast age of ours. 
We want the work of many years com- 
pressed into a few, that we may reap 
the advantages, and see the footprints 
of our going. 

Iam gratified to believe that the in- 
terest in bee-keeping here in Kentucky 
is on the increase; that hundreds are 
going into it, while but few are fall- 
ing out. It is too late to be called a 
failure. The science-and the interest 
and success attending it have made it a 
source of wealth in our land. In the 
North, East and West, many are mak- 
ing it a special interest, through which 
they obtain a living; and then again 
here and there are many, in connection 
with other pursuits, keeping bees intel- 
ligently, and reaping a rich reward of 
pleasure and profit. 

God seems to have intended the flow- 
ers for every one. for he has made them 
to bloom in every latitude, and bees to 
live in every climate. The beautiful 
Ligurians swarm among the flowers of 
our land as much at home as in their 
own native Alps. And he who does not 
provide for and accept that which is 
given him, denies himself one of the 
pleasures, blessings and privileges of 
life. I thank you, gentlemen, for the 
courtesy and kindness you have shown 

_meas your presiding officer. My best 
| wishes are for the continued prosperity 
| of the Society.’ 











The following committee was ap- 
pointed to draft questions for general 
discussion, with instructions to report 
at the afternoon session : Chas. F. Muth, 
J. R. Williamson, J. W. Bagby, 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing term: H: C. Hersper- 

er, President, Jessamine County; W. 

V. Williamson, Secretary, Lexington ; 
F. P. Scearce, Treasurer, Lexington. 
Vice Presidents—Chas. F. Muth, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; J. W. Rose, Fayette; Dr. 
Van Atwerp, Montgomery; J. W. Eg- 
bert, Mercer County; W. B. Herring, 
Scott County; John W. Bean, Clark 
County; J.T. Wilson, Woodford Coun- 
ty; J. W. Bagby, Pendleton County. 

On motion of W. B. Herring, seconded 
by J. W. Rose, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it be the duty of the 
Vice Presidents of this Association to 
obtain from every bee-keeper in their 
several districts, as near as possible, 





statistics of the number of colonies on, | 


hand at the beginning of this season, 
the increase for the present year, and 
amount of honey and wax produced, 
and report the same to the Secretary at 
the next annual convention, after which 
the Secretary shall forward the same to 
the State Commissioner on Agricultural 
Statistics, etc., at Frankfort, Ky. 

The Secretary said he had a commu- 
nication from Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s 
Grove, Warren County, Vice President 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, requesting his assistance in organ- 
izing a State Convention at Louisville 
in October next, it being the intention 
of the Southern Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ 
Association to disband and merge into 
the State Association. 

Several members expressed them- 
selves as decidedly opposed to any dis- 
solution of the district or county as- 
sociations, while they were in favor and 
fully approved of the organization of a 
State Convention. 

The Secretary offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association is in 
favor of all local associations and con- 
ventions, and fully approves of the or- 
ganization of a State Association, and 
that three delegates be appointed to at- 
tend the organization of the State Con- 
vention at Louisville in October next. 

The President appointed the follow- 
ing committee: W. Williamson, Chas. 
F. Muth, J. W. Rose. 

Mr. Cunningham asked how long can 
a queen go unfertile before mating ? 

’. F. Muth thought about a week ; D. 
C. Hersperger possibly 3 weeks; J. W. 
Bagby, in certain instances, 30 days. 





C. F. Muth said there are exceptions 
in all rules, and freaks in nature with 
all females. Bees are noexception; the 
general opinion is that after 30 days’ trial 
if unfertile, death must be her doom. 

Several other interesting questions 
were discussed, after which the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


Afternoon Session. 


Convention called to order, President 
Hersperger in the chair. 

Committee on questions for discus- 
sion reported the following : 

1. Best way to transfer bees from box 
to movable frame hives. 

2. Best manner and time to Italianize 
a colony or apiary. 

3. Best manner to cure a colony of a 
fertile worker. . 

4. Best manner of ripening extracted 
a 
5. Why do bees swarm, and how to 
prevent swarming ? 

The questions were then taken up and 
discussed separately. 

V. Bagby said the best time to 
transfer is the beginning of the honey 
season, as there is then an abundance 
of material to patch up all broken comb 
and fill up crevices. The statement was 
generally concurred in. 

C. F. Muth said he did not approve of 
smoking bees drunk, in order to intro- 
duce a queen for the purpose of Italian- 
izing colonies; he had known parties 
to use tobacco smoke to such excess that 
the bees were made drunk, sick and ex- 
hausted from the effects of it. He used 
only sweetened peppermint water, and 
sprinkled all the bees with it when let- 
ting the queen at liberty in the hive. 
He also said that the best way to curea 
colony of a fertile worker is to find her 
as soon as possible after the fact is as- 
certained and kill her, and that the best 
German bee-masters have proven and 
declared that a fertile worker does not 
produce perfect or entire drones. 

We Ee Rearing got rid of fertile work- 
ers by taking the whole of the frames 
in the hive, with bees on them, and 
shaking the bees off, some distance from 
the hive. Most of the bees will return 
to the hive, but not the fertile worker. 
These opinions were generally accepta- 
ble to those present. 

On the question of the best manner 
of ripening honey, C. F. Muth said: 
Some advocated the idea of having all 
honey capped over before being ex- 
tracted. He does not believe in the the- 
ory, from the fact that comb honey is 
as apt to sour as extracted. He prefers 
each distinct kind of honey by itself, as 
near as possible. Apple bloom honey 
extracted at that time, locust honey by 

















itself, and during all the honey season 
he ans and would advise each kind 
of honey to be as near the production 
of the different blooms the bees work 
on as possible. Ripen honey by expos- 
ing it to the air in open cans. 

The Secretary said any well ventilated 
dry place would answer. The whole se- 
cret is pure air, ventilation and sun- 
shine. 

Secretary Williamson said that he had 
often thought that bee culture and its 
benefits had never been properly or fully 
presented to ladies as a light and profit- 
able employment. The subject of bees 
and flowers are so inexhaustible, so in- 
dispensable to each other, and each so 
susceptible of care and cultivation by 
ladies, that a few hints on these inter- 
esting subjects may lead to others still 
greater. Bee culture, like all sciences, 
is full of research, and probably more 
fascinating than any. Itis akin to bot- 
any, but even more interesting ; in fact 
there is a certain mystery about the 
habits of bees that forever keeps the 


imagination waiting for some new dis- | 


covery. The bane of bee-keeping has 
been stings ; but modern improvements 
in bee culture, bee-veils, rubber gloves 
and smokers, properly applied, should 
be sufficient to dispel every fear, even 
of the most timid. Bees have been 
spoken of in the earliest history of the 
world. In the Bible, bees and honey are 
spoken of as possessing wonderful vir- 
tues. The ancients called the bee ** De- 
borah,” or she that speaketh. They 
have been called the ‘* chief of geom- 
etricians,” ‘‘a ray of Divinity,” as 
‘** surpassing in architecture the skill of 
Archimedes,” and “a magazine of the 
virtues.” 

When such authors as De Montford, 
Quintillian, Plutarch and Virgil, have 
made famous in history the virtues of 
the humble bee, I am led to believe that 
many a silent lesson in the economy of 
the world has been learned from the 
wonderful bee. That sweet and simple 
song: ‘*‘ How doth the little busy bee 
improve ee was taught 
us in childhood. We never forget it; 
it teaches us that the sweets of this life 
are offered to us all, as freely as the 
sweets of the flowery kingdom to the 
virtuous and industrious bee. If we but 
imitate these virtuous habits our coffers 
will overflow with the sweets of life. In 
fact, the whole study and practice of 
bee culture is refining, ennobling and 
elevating. Ladies are certainly adapted 
to bee-keeping, because as a general 
rule they love and cultivate flowers— 
the very perfection of virtue and in- 
spiration. Bees and flowers seem insep- 
arable. Where flowers are bees are, 








even in the deserts where the foot of 
man has never trod. In the cliffs, on 
the hills and in the valleys. may be 
found the industrious little bee sipping 
the sweets from the 
“ Many flowers that are born to blush unseen, 
And wuste their sweetness on the desert air.” 

What a wonderful mission these little 
workers seem to perform while gather- 
ing honey, which the Bible declares is 
‘sweet to the soul, and health to the 
bones.’’ They spread from flower to 
flower ‘‘the germs of life,” of the 
sweetest things of earth’s broad bosom. 
Let us = abundant forage for our 
bees, fill our gardens full of flowers, and 
thus invite them to ‘‘ Come and taste 
the sweets my garden yields, the bud, 
the blossomn—all are thine.” Every 
lady loves flowers, cherishes them, and 
at all seasons of the year they are her 
constant care. You, who will care for 
bees as for flowers, keep them. You 
who enjoy nature, pure air, healthful 
and invigorating exercise, keep them. 
I would not advise all ladies to keep 
bees; but to those who have time, in- 
clination, and wish all the benefits, in- 
cluding the profits of bee-keeping, I say 
try a few colonies. Give them the same 
care and attention you give flowers, and 
Iam sure the results will exceed your 
most sanguine expectations. 


Second Day’s Proceedings. 


President Hersperger in the chair. 

After some preliminary business, a 
number of questions were opened for 
general discussion, and each gave their 
experience on the questions submitted. 

The following resolution was offered 
by F. P. Scearce and J. W. Bagby, and 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, By this Association that we 
condemn the use of glucose for feeding 
bees at any season of the year, because 
itis an impure sweet and an uncertain 
economy, and detrimental to the inter- 
est of bee-keepers in producing a belief 
that we are adulterating our honey; 
and, further, that we reaffirm our in- 
dorsement of the law passed by our Leg- 
islature two years agoat the instance of 
this Association, in regard to fine, con- 
fiscation and destruction of all adulter- 
ated honey not plainly labeledas impure 
honey. 

C. F. Muth said that in Cincinnati 
adulteration of honey is carried on toa 
fearful extent, about equally with ma- 
ple sugar. He has seen a druggist mak- 
ing honey composed of 11b. of honey and 
5 ibs. of glucose ; glucose can be bought 
at 34¢c per lb. He said: Lam sorry to 
ackaowledne that nearly all of the ordi- 
nary syrups sold are impure and adul- 
terated with glucose, acids, etc.; and, 











honest to say, I have never yet seena 
bottle of pure honey from either Chicago 
or New York. Sugar is cheaper at 10c a 
lb. than glucose at 3c. 

The Secretary asked Mr. Muth if he 
had everreceived or seen any impure or 
adulterated honey from Kentucky. He 
answered no, he had not. The Secre- 
tary said, nor need you ever fear of 
buying impure honey from Kentucky, 
even without the stringent laws on the 
subject. Itis not in the country; it is 
rarely the bee-keeper who adulterates 
his honey; it isthe large dealers, who 
could find it more profitable to use 1,000 
Ibs. of pure honey, at 15¢ per lb., and 
3,000 or 4,000 lbs. of glucose, at 3c per 
Ib., than to pay 15c per lb. for the whole. 

Mr. Muth then read the following : 


Our Bee-Hives. 


Many arguments have been made in 
our country,as well as in the old world, 
about a uniformity of bee-hives: Much 
has been said in favor of deep frames, 
and as much in favor of shallow ones, 
and the most sanguine of our friends 
are convinced by this time of the im- 
possibility of bringing about the uni- 
versal use of a ‘‘ Standard Bee-Hive.”’ 
If a standard hive could be adopted and 
standard surplus boxes, much vexation 
and disappointment would be avoided. 
However, as we look at these things in 
so many different ways, and, as every 
one of us has aright to his own opin- 
ion, allow me, please, to express , my 
views in regard to bee-hives. 

The nests of bees built in hollow trees 
cannot well be taken as models, as the 
bees were guided in their construction 
by the shape of the hollow they hap- 
pened to discover and made their home. 
More bees perish each winter in hollow 
trees than under the care of practical 
bee-keepers. 

But when we observe the manner in 
which a strong colony hived in a com- 
mon box hive, and during a good yield 
of honey, builds its combs, we find that 
the hive is filled almost exclusively with 
worker combs, which are apart from 
center to center just about 144 inches, 
or a little less, with an open space of 
about 3g inch between every 2 combs. 
But little drone comb is built, and we 
find it generally to be the last comb on 
the sides of the hive and the lower ends 
of the worker combs. Such will be the 
case if the colony and queen are ina 
normal condition. A colony of this kind 
will be prosperous in the future, and 
the owner will say of it, that he has good 
luck with his bees. The reverse will 
be the case, however, if the queen is old, 
or shows signs of weakness, as the drone 
comb will then be predominant in the 








hive, and its owner does not know why 
that colony will give him no honey. He 
may say that the bee-moth got among 
his bees. 

As stated above, a prosperous colony 
has worker combs built 13g to 144 inches 
apart from the center of one to the cen- 
ter of another comb, with a space be- 
tween every 2 combs of about %¥ of an 
inch. If we give them room enough, 
we find further that, when their combs 
are built 12 or 14 inches long, that the 
brood is in the lower third or lower half 
and honey in the upper part. If the bees 
want more room for brood, they build to 
the lower part of their combs, while for 
honey they add to the upper part. In 
this manner bees proceed when they 
have their own way, if they can follow 
their own inclination. Everyone who 
has done his share of transferring bees 
from box hives had a chance of judging 
of the correctness of this statement. 

If we deprive a colony of the room 
above their brood to deposit their stores, 
they will put honey alongside, behind 
and in front of their brood, and even 
below it. During a good yield of honey 
I have seen comb built on the outside 
of a hive and filled with honey, extend- 
ing about 4 inches from the hive and 
about 6 inches or more in length. 

We can expect the best results when 
we assist nature to the best of our abil- 
ity, and bees are no exception to this 
rule. A good bee-keeper can do almost 
anything with his bees, because he is 
acquainted with their habits, and does 
nothing again their instincts’. When 
honey is to be had, he gets his share; 
he has no secrets. 

I noticed some years ago atone of our 
fairs an old quack displaying his control 
over the bees. He was feeding from a 
vessel above them, and the bees were 
storing honey in a tumbler. A notice 
was pasted on one of the tumblers that 
bees must not enterit. The bees obeyed 
orders because he had greased the in- 
side of the tumbler. Such tricks have 
ceased to be laughed at among intelli- 
gent bee-keepers. Wonders are claimed 
by some men for their hives, as if hives 
were doing itall. Wecan have good 
results in almost any bee hive, if it is 
only composed of movable combs and is 
easy of access to us. We may remove, 
one fine morning, the very obstacles to 
prosperity, which would take the bees, 
perhaps, all one season to accomplish. 

It is therefore very essential to use 
hives which afford the greatest of com- 
fort to our bees and to us. Bees must 
be looked over occasionally, as there 
may be something to clean up or cut 
out, the combs in brood chambers may 
have to be rearranged to promote breed- 




















ing. Queen-cells may have to be in- 
serted, or a young queen introduced. If 
you come across the passage of a moth- 
worm under the capping of your brood 
combs,and pull-him out, you have done 
something which paid you well for the 
trouble of opening your hive. If a party 
tells you that bees get hurt when opened 
you may depend on it that he is a poor 
bee-keeper, or that he, at least, does not 
understand how to open a hive of bees. 
I had frequently a comb in my hands 
with the queen quietly keeping on de- 
positing hereggs. A good bee-keeper 
should always be acquainted with the 
state of every one of his colonies, that 
he may know what to expect when the 
honey season comes. 

There is, in my estimation, no hive 
which combines so many advantages 
and has less objectionable points than 
the Langstroth. The only objection 
made to it has been that the frames are 
too shallow for successful wintering ; 
an objection which hundreds of us, for 
years past, have proved to be none at 
all. We winter beesin Langstroth hives 
as successfully as bees are wintered at 
all, and lLangstroth’s disciples are 
counted among” - the most successful bee- 
keepers in the country. The shallow- 
ness of the brood frame with the honey 
chamber immediately above imitates 
nature closely, and is apt to give us the 
best results; consequently, we must 
keep in view that not wintering alone 
is our object, but a full honey harvest. 
Give me, therefore, a shallow frame. 
just deep enough to insure successful 
wintering. 

From the above we have seen that 
bees, if left to themselves, keep their 
brood close together and store their 
honey above. It should be-our aim in 

early spring to get those 10 frames com- 
posing our brood chamber filled with 
brood. By the aid of division boards 
we can give our bees just as many 
combs as they can well cover. They can 
control their temperature better in a 
smaller apartment, and breeding is pro- 
moted. Their frames will be filled from 
end to end and from top to bottom, 
when, without division boards, we find 
small patches of brood in twice the 
number of combs, but amounting to 
not half the quantity of brood. We 
should at no time allowa vacancy in any 
one of our hives, if we care for the wel- 
fare of that colony. 

When using division boards we must 
examine about once a week and add an 
empty comb as the number of bees in- 
crease. Division boards should not 
touch the bottom by 4% inch, as bees will 
help themselves lively from combs of 
honey hung on the other side. 





Our 10 frames being filled with brood 
at about the beginning of the honey 
harvest. we may put our sectional boxes 

‘ 

on (1 at a time is perhaps best), and add 
another just as soon as a lively progress 
is noticed. We have then large colo- 
nies, and may not only expect large re- 
turns, but, as there are so many young 
bees hatching all the time, the queen is 
kept busy retilling with eggs those cells 
just vacated, that no swarming fever 
may arise, if the necessary room to 
store honey is given above. 

When the queen has the necessary 
room to deposit eggs,and the bees have 
the necessary room to deposit honey, no 
swarming will take place. This we may 
set down as a rule, but there is no rule 
without an exception. A queen may 
be crowded for room, when acomb filled 
with honey hangs on each side of the 
brood. No difference how many empty 
combs hang on the other side. So many 
bees, especially Italians, will be 
crowded for store room if we do not 
give 1 full comb above, serving themas 
a ladder to run up on. 

The Secretary said he was glad to see 
Dr. R. L. Spurr present, an extensive 
bee-keeper, and Vice President of the 
Kentucky Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, the gentleman who is en- 
titled to all the credit of any and all 
recognition the bee-keepers of Ken- 
tucky have received at the hands of the 
Association, of which he is an excellent 
officer. 

Dr. Spurr answered that, as a member 
and officer of the Kentucky Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association, he took 
great interest in the encouragement of 
bee culture ; in fact,is a warm advocate 
of bee-keeping interests, and feels sure 
the Association of which he is an officer 
will meet the wishes of the bee-keepers 
in a liberal spirit, and, as we are intend- 
ing to build a large hallin which we can 
give you ample accommodations, I hope 
to see a grand and full display, not onky 
of honey, but of every implement and 
hive in use; also bees in observation 
hives; in fact, everything that will 
tend to dispel the too prevalent idea 
that bee culture, bee-keeping and bees 
are insignificant: for there is not a no- 
bler occupation I know of, and no study, 
no history I have ever took more inter- 
est in than bee culture. Although I 
have never had the time to attend your, 
conventions my best wishes were with 
you. I have been a student of bee cul- 
ture these many years, as these gray 
locks will attest. 

On motion, Dr. Spurr was unani- 
mously elected an honorary member of 
this Association. Dr. Spurr thanked 
the Society for the compliment, and 











said he hoped to see the bee-keepers 
fully and completely represented at the 
fair next fall, for they are the men to 
show the people what bee culture and 
bee-keepers can do. 

Mr. J. W. Bagby read the following 
essay on 


The Value of Comb in the Apiary. 


The value of comb in the apiary is 
generally known among bee-keepers, 
consequently the value of the extractor 
is apparent. 

It is not necessary that bees should 
starve to death because we use the ex- 
tractor. One bee-keeper says I got a 
large amount of honey, but my bees all 
died. Another reports getting his ex- 
tractor too late for the honey season, 
but in time to extract hi#bees to death. 
This all comes from not knowing how 
to use the extractor. Now I willattempt 
to give a plain method of extracting the 
honey, and getting good results from 
bees almost any season when there is a 
good flow. We will first take a colony 
of bees with a good supply of comb; 
as soon as we have all the frames 
in the lower chamber full of brood, or 
nearly so, we will raise about 2 frames 
of the worst brood combs to the upper 
chamber, filling their place with empty 
comb, or start the bees above and fill 
the upper chamber with comb. If you 











have drone comb it can be used at this | 


time. Now we may extract almost as 
fast as the honey is stored, otherwise 
just keep it out of the way of the bees. 
Set your honey in open cans in a warm 
dry room to evaporate or throw off im- 
purities. This course may be continued 
until the best flow of honey is at hand. 
At the time we are satisfied our bees are 
gathering the greatest amount of honey 
of the season, then we make a half ex- 
traction, leaving 5 or 6 frames full, and 
let them seal or cap over these frames 
for wintering,and the remaining frames 
may be extracted as often as the occa- 
sion may require, but not extract from 
the 50r6any more. The best part of 
the honey season in this climate 1s from 
the 15th of June to the Ist of July. The 
full crop of honey in this climate is un- 
certain. Now the main thing is not to 
extract too late or too close late in the 
season; but at the beginning of - the 
honey season we may take almost all of 
the honey from a hive. 

' The best way to start a colony in the 
upper story, when scarce of comb, is to 
raise several frames from the lower 
chamber and supply their place with 
empty frames, and alternate above with 
the same. 


The Secretary said he took great pleas- 
ure in presenting to this Association, 








from Thos. A. Hutcheraft, a beautiful 
and well preserved specimen of petri- 
fied honey comb, which was discovered 
in a small cave on Glenn’s Creek, near 
Frankfort. In doing so Mr. Hutcheraft 
desires that it shall be left in the custody 
of the Secretary, and go towards form- 
ing a museum for this Association, and, 
should this Association fail to form a 
museum, then the Secretary is to for- 
ward it to the State geologist, Prof. Sha- 
ler, to be the property of the State, for 
the museum at Frankfort. 

On motion, the following committee 
was appointed to confer with and indi- 
cate to the Kentucky Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association the wishes of 
this Association in regard to exhibits at 
the next fair: W. Williamson, Ollie 
Reed and F. P. Scearce. 

Nominations for next meeting were 
declared in order. The Secretary put 
in nomination Winchester, and J. W. 
Egbert, Harrodsburg. Winchester car- 
ried, and it was unanimously resolved 
that this Association adjourn to meet in 
Winchester, Ky., on the second Tuesday 
in April, 1881. W. WILLIAMsoN, Sec. 
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Western Illinois and Eastern Iowa. 





The seventh semi-annual meeting was 
held at Monmouth, Il]., April 29 and 30, 1880, 
and was the best meeting our society ever 
had, with the exception of the one at Ham- 
ilton, 1il.,on May 6, 7, 1879. The Court 
House was well filled with as jolly, socia- 
ble and wide-awake an assemblage as one 
could wish to see. The ladies turned outin 
goodly numbers, and added very much to 
the pleasure of the occasion. The meeting 
was Called to order at 10 a.m. by the Presi- 
dent, L. H. Scudder, of New Boston, Ll. 

Messrs. C. P. Dadant, Dr. H. J. Scoles, 
Rev. O. Clute, E. D. Godfrey and T. G. Mc- 
Gaw were appointed acommittee to arrange 
the questions handed in for discussion. 
Each question was fully and freely dis- 
cussed, but we can only give the main points 
in the space alloted to us. 


Topics. 


Which Is the Best Way to Unite Colonies 
in the Fall? 


D. Rider—I take out all the empty combs 
and brush the bees into the hive 1 wish to 
keep, and put in from both colonies the 
combs containing the best honey and brood. 
I intend to equalize the pollen and ~“! 
among all my.colonies early in the fall. 
have no particular way of uniting; just 
dump the bees in any way, and do not kill 
any of the queens, let the bees do that them- 
selves; have practiced this mode for 20 
years. 

O. Clute—If there were any choice be- 
tween the queens, the best one is as liable 
to be killed as the poorer one. I think the 
better way is to select and save the best 
ones. In cool weather bees are less liable 
to fight when united, and by the time the 

















weather is warm enough for them to fly they 
have got used to each other. 

_ E. D. Godfrey—If friend Rider was sell- 
ing a lot of cows, would he sell his best cow 


for half price? Then why does he do thus 
with his queens, where there is as much va- 
riation in quality as amongcews? I keepa 
record of all colonies, and know just what 
each colony does. I had 120 colonies ; 1 se- 
lected 40 of the best, as regards combs and 
— of bees, to keep. The next best 40 

sold. The poorest 40 I united to make 
good colonies. I killed the poorest queens 
a day or two before 1 united. I took the 
brood from the killed queen and put it in 
the hive to be united with it, putting the 
bees on other combs in the upper story. 
They gradually go below and unite without 
any trouble. If I had no 2-story hive I would 
use a wide cap for the same purpose. It is 
natural for queenless bees to go where there 
is a queen. If you puta queenless colony 
beside one that has a queen, 9 times out of 
10 they will go together. 

Jas. A. Simpson—I have tried Mr. God- 
frey’s plan ; it is very successful. But we 
have hives scattered all over the yard ; if 
warm days come soon many bees go back to 
the old stand. I take bees out of both colo- 
nies to be united and shake all together in. 
one box ; in 30 or 40 minutes put them ina 
hive, and give best combs from both hives, 
and they will stay without going back. 

E. D. Godfrey—Place a little board in 
front of the entrance; it causes the bees 
confusion, they will more readily relocate 
their hive, and. prevents their going back. 
If left queenless awhile, it helps very much. 

O. Clute—I have found the board in front 
of the hive to be very effective at any time 
of the year. There is something new and 
strange about it, and it is a complete suc- 
cess. Mr. Bingham stated, at the National 
Convention, that bees can be moved after 
the honey harvest is over without any 
trouble by adopting this method. 

D. Rider—I smoke both colonies thor- 
oughly, disturb them all I can, interchange 
frames, brushing off the bees ; they relocate, 
and I never lose a bee. 

_ O. Clute—Is the atomizer useful in unit- 


a id 
. H. Scudder—I have used it with suc- 
cess. 


In running for extracted honey, is it 
bettter to have a two-story hive or a single 
long hive ? 


Jas. A. Simpson—I have never used any 
except the 2-story hive, and hardly ever take 
honey from the brood chamber. The bees 
will occupy almost the entire lower story 
with brood. 

_C. P. Dadant—I agree with Mr. Simpson ; 
give the bees ample room above and they 
will rarely crowd the queen for room below. 
Through the clover yield we extract from 
the lower story to some extent. 

Jas. A. Simpson—It is the universal ex- 
pression that well ripened honey is the best 
to winter on. I extracted from the brood 
chamber one fall, and they filled up for 
winter with the late fall run of honey, and 
1 had a feaful loss of bees, which I laid to 
the late gathered honey. 

C. P. Dadant—I do not believe it was ex- 





tracting from the lower story that killed the 
bees, for we always do it when needed. 

O. Clute—I noticed in one of Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s reports that he got 566 lbs. from each 
of two hives; he used a long hive of 20 
frames; kept the brood in the center, and 
extracted from each end. 

C. P. Dadant—We have 60 American frame 
hives, of 16 frames each; have tried side 
and top frames, the top ones were filled first; 
the bees will crowd the brood before going 
into the outside frames. 

Will. M. Kellogg—I used to work exclu- 
sively for extracted honey, and used a good 
many long hives, some of 20 frames each, 
and a good share of the time the queen 
crowded. out the extractor; have had 18 
frames out of 20 so filled with brood as to be 
unfit for extracting. Extracting from the 
brood chamber, if rightly done, makes 
strong colonies. 

D. Rider—I find the bees prefer the upper 
story to side combs. 

L. H. Seudder—I have had great trouble 
in keepiug the queen from the upper story. 

C. P. Dadant—I do not think your hive is 
large enough (10-frame Langstroth). 

Jas. A. Simpson—My hives differ as to top 
story ; some have a half inch board between 
the two stories, and some with no bottom. 
f find where the queen goes above at all, it 
is almost invariably in those with no board 
between. I can see no difference as to yield 
of honey in the two ways. 

O. Clute—It might be wise to consider that 
where you extract from the brood chamber 
you get a larger amount of bees thereby. As 
the rearing of brood largely is one of the 
main features, it seems to me quite possible 
that this is the reason of Mr. Doolittle’s suc- 
cess. 

Jas. A. Simpson—I have reason to believe 
that Mr. Doolittle’s success is due to hives 
packed for that purpose. 1 have done it my- 
oon but cannot get such results from all my 

ives. 

Many present expressed the opinion that 
nine-tenths of all our big reports come from 
packed hives. 

E. D. Godfrey—I think we should use a 
hive adapted to both comb and extracted 
honey. Have deep caps, have the brood 
chamber of one certain size, and have the 
upper story of the same sized frame as the 
lower story. I want my hives all alike. 

C. P. Dadant—There is a great deal of 
difference in taking out honey when it is 
ready, or waiting to take it all out at once. 
Frequent extracting is best. 

Jas. A. Simpson—1l prefer a small frame 
for the upper story, as it is more evenly fin- 
ished, and ready to extract sooner than the 
larger frame. ; 

T. G. McGaw—I have used 2 long hives, 
and the only advantage I can see in them is 
that you can have a case of sections on top 
at one end, while extracting from the other. 


Why do bees in apparent equally good 
condition, winter with different degrees of 
suceess ? 


C. P. Dadant—Apiaries located near each 
other, with the same treatment, turn out 
very differently. This last fall we got no 
fall honey, and we fed some sugar ve . 
One apiary wintered well, the other with % 














loss, and is not in good shape now ; many of 
the queens, even, appear sickly. The hives 
are all alike; the caps filled with leaves, 
space contracted inside, and well filled up. 
One suggestion is the loeation as to damp- 
ness of the atmospbere. The one that win- 
tered well was close to the river, the other 3 
miles in the country near low lands, and has 
always wintered the poorest of any of our 
apiaries. Till last year this apiary has al- 
ways had a large fall crop of houey; last fall 
we got none from it. . 
Jas. A. Simpson—My experience in this 
respect has been varied. I had 2 apiaries 
half a mile apart; one had a cellar covered 
with straw; it was snowing at the time I 


hauled the straw to cover, and it got a layer ‘ 


of straw, then one of snow. The other one 
had a wall of dirt 2 feet thick; dry straw 
on top. The first one was very damp, of 
course. The bees in the 2 cellars wintered 
about equally well. Location, flight and 
pasture about the same. The bees in the 
—— cellar were most all Italians, the other 
nearly all blacks. The Italians seemed to 
carry in the dripping water from the en- 
trance. The ltalians wintered the best, if 
anything. 


How shall we prevent the rearing of an 
excessive number of drones 


E. D. Godfrey—Cut out all drone comb, 
and save it to use in the sections. 

Jas. A.Simpson—That will not always 
do. The bees will sometimes raise drones 
in worker cells when they have no drone 
comb. Cut off their heads with a honey 
— i before tbey are ready to hatch. 

L. H. Seudder—I have known bees to 
lengthen the worker cells to raise drones in. 

C. P. Dadant—Cutting the heads off is 

oor policy ; bees cost more to raise than to 

eed after they are hatched. They will not 
raise many drones in worker comb. 

E. D. Godfrey—Keep good, young queens, 
and bees will not trouble you much with 
drones if you keep out the drone comb. 

O. Clute—I have had no trouble with too 
many drones. 1 use a great deal of comb 
foundation, and thus have all worker comb, 
and think that, and keeping queens young 
and vigorous, the best way. 

C. P. Dadant—I noticed an instance in 
France, where one colony had all worker 
comb, and raised a few small drones ; an- 
other had all drone comb; the colony was 
kept up from other hives ; the queen laid 
very little, and the bees made the opening 
to the cells narrow and raised worker bees 
in them, but only raised a few bees during 
the summer. 


What is the earliest time that any one 
present has discovered drones flying in the 
Spring ? 

H. F. Putnam—I saw them this spring in 
February and March, but think they were 
raised last fall, as there was no brood or 
queen in the hive. 

Jas. A. Simpson—I saw them last season 
very early, but they were from a last year’s 
drone-laying queen. 


Itis 144 miles from my apiary to the edge 
of white clover, the clover extending 144 








miles further ; will it pay to move my bees 
for the white clover run ? 


L. H. Scudder—I would prefer to move on 
some accounts, but hardly in this case. 

O. Clute—Much has to be taken into con- 
sideration in a question of this kind ; the 
effects of wind in flying, hills to keep off the 
wind, or for the bees to fly over. If thereis 
likely to be much wind encountered, [ think 
it would pay to move. 


Which is preferable for use in the sec- 
tions, drone or worker comb foundation ? 


D. Rider—We discard all the drone comb 
we can, and in extracting kill off all the 
drones. We prefer the worker comb foun- 
dation every time. 

L. H. Scudder—Prof. Cook, in his book, 
says drone comb above is better. I never 
thought the subject debatable at all. 
Would it not be better for us to have work- 
ers raised in the sections if the queen gets 
up there at all ? 

C. P. Dadant—Bees do not put pollen in 
drone comb, while they do put itin worker 
comb, and in the sections, too. We prefer 
worker foundation. 

T. G. McGaw—When honey is coming in 
very fast, bees build much drone comb. 
I would a little rather use drone comb. 

C. P. Dadant—When we compare the dif- 
ference in rearing drones and workers, the 
workers are ahead by all means. 

L. H. Scudder—If the bees were furnished 
drone comb at the start, I am inclined to 
think the queen would be more apt to use it. 
If worker bees are reared, no loss occurs. 

Geo. Bischoff—I let | bees build comb 
as they please ; they will do it anyhow. I 
prefer worker foundation. 

E. D. Godfrey—1 save all drone comb and 
use it in the sections, that is any way light 
enough, and have very few drones above. 
1 use very thick foundation. 

L. H. Scudder—I was annoyed the past 
season more than ever before ; had whole 
sections filled with drones. 


What are the prospects of bee-keeping ? 


T. G. MecGaw—I think the days of fancy 
prices for honey have gone by. There was 
a time a few years ago when honey sold for 
40 and 50 cents a pound, but I think hereaf- 
ter what a man gets out of bee-keeping will 
be done by hard work. 

O. Clute—That is a question that is easy 
to make a long speech on. Now, suppose 
we think only of low prices for honey, and 
that many are going into bee-keeping, and 
look at it from the gloomy side; do a great 
deal of dolorous croaking, we should go 
home with astrong desire to sell out. One 
always hears such croakings at all meetings. 
At the farmers’ club meetings there is the 
same talk of low prices, how many there 
are taking up farming for a living; but 
farmers have been doing about as well as 
usual, dairymen are doing better, the mar- 
kets are getting better for American butter 
and cheese. In spite of all croaking these 
interests of farming have gone forward. 
Men and women who have kept courage- 
ously at work have made good progress in 
the onward march; those who stick to it 

















through all discouragements are doing about 
as well as any departments of farming. It 
is the same with our bee-keeping interests. 
It is notalways advantageous to have a large 
number of persons go into any kind of pur- 
suit. Crops sold at low figures create a de- 
mand from those who, before the low prices 
came, had no idea they could buy these 
pacers. It is precisely the same with 
10ney, the low price caused it to be bought 
by every class of people; they found that 
honey could be got cheaper than before, and 
acquired a taste for it, and hence it enlarges 
our field of consumption. Though honey 
does not sell at so large a price as formerly, 
we sell a great deal more of it. Ido not 
think we need to be alarmed and want to go 
out of the business if we are already well 
established in it. 

L. H. Scudder—The competition of Cali- 
fornia honey has been spoken of. Ihave 
no fears on that point. Iam acquainted with 
a party living there who produced 52,000 
Ibs. of honey. He got $1,500 for the year’s 
work, and has quite a large interest there. 
In 1879 he got no honey, but paid out $500, 
and has only $1,000 as his profits for 3 years. 
It does not seem possible to me that we need 
fear California honey. It does not really 
injure our market; it was our own immense 
surplus that created the glut of the market. 
I remember well when we got 30 cents a 
pound for our honey, but we only had a 
small crop. Whatdo high prices amount 
to with nothing to sell? We made more last 
year with low prices than we did before, for 
we had a large crop, and sold it, too. There 
are not as many bee-keepers now by atleast 
one-half as there was 1 year ago. Every 
poor year cuts off as many or more heads 
than a good year will produce. I have been 
at it a good while, and am willing to try it 
longer and make success a surety. 


S. Bittenbender—We sold honey in Iowa 
at15 cents. The grocers got some Califor- 
nia honey, but had to sell it at 18 cents to be 
profitable, and could not sell it till our lowa 

1oney was all gone. I believe we can pro- 
duce honey by providing pasturage as 
cheaply as they can raise it in California. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—We sold none of our 

honey less than 20 cents, and from that to 
23 and 24 cents, and sold at home; our cus- 
tomers came to us, we do not have to hunt 
for them. 
_ O. Clute—Our foreign markets are reliev- 
ing us of our large crop of honey: we are 
exporting great quantities, and we have the 
markets of a whole world. California does 
not have good honey years very often ; con- 
sequently we do not have their honey to 
compete with only now and then. 

Jas. A. Simpson—A few years ago I took 
the position that we would have to sell our 
honey as cheap as syrups in order to dis- 
pose of it. Honey is yet a new thing; itis 
not in demand like staple groceries. When 
I first began to have extracted honey by the 
barrel, my neighbors said it could not be 
honey ; he gets too much of it, he makes it 
of sugar. Honey has got to work its wa 
into use. I wrote to Pennsylvania to see if 
1 could sell a barrel of honey, and was 
laughed at. A barrel of honey! I hope for 
a law in regard to the adulteration of food. 
Honey is a luxury. Hard times are over, we 





















are told. This will help us. We aresome 
like the Irishman rolling down hill ona 
log ; his companion yelled to him, “Stick 
to it Jaimie, ye’re on top every other time.” 

C. P. Dadant—In regard to the sale of 
honey for the present year, there need be 
no alarm, for there has been a very great loss 
of bees in Europe. With few bees, and a 
small crop there last year and the present 
one, there will be little honey in our way. 

L. H. Secudder—I notice our sales of ex- 
tracted honey in Europe are on the increase. 
The markets of the world are nearly bare 
of honey at this time. 


Relative merits of Italian and black bees. 


Dr. H. J. Scoles—I have had a little expe- 
rience with both, and prefer the Italians, 
especially in a poor year for honey. They 
are more peaceable, of course, and keep 
their hives more free of moth. Blacks we 
have to help, the Italians take care of them- 
selves, usuaily. 

S. J. McKinney—I am a black-bee man in 
a small way. began with blacks; was 
very successful that py my colonies sent 
out heavy swarms, divided some, and lost 
by it. We have had all the honey we wanted 
to eat, and I will not make any report till 
we have more than we can eat at home. 

Thos. Dunn—I got Italian queens from 
Messrs. Dadant and Simpson. My Italians 
gave me a surplus, my blacks hardly lived. 

S. Bittenbender—I would prefer the Ital- 
ians, but I believe too much is claimed for 
them ; they have been bred up by judicious 
selections of the best and most prolific 

ueens, while the blacks have been bred 

own, we might say, Who takes the pains 
to select and breed from the best black 
yong I believe the Italians will run 

own the same way if neglected. The Ital- 
ians need watching more than the blacks. 
Keep —_ black colonies strong and they 
will take care of the moth, too. As to blacks 
running off of the combs, 1 do not care 
where my bees travel to, if they do well 
otherwise. In looking through a hive of 
blacks we can see the combs much better 
than in an Italian colony. The blacks will 
come in on the home stretch equal to the 
Italians. 1 believe the blacks can carry as 
much as the Italians, but they want better 
wages. I admit that the Italians will work 
better on ashort crop. 1 have 60 colonies 
of bees. 

E. D. Godfrey—Italians consume more 
honey in rearing brood, which is one reason 
why they are apt to get short of stores. 

S. J. McKinney—I have seen statements 
that one bee carries in a teaspoonful of 
honey during a season. If you reckon up 
what the whole omens will get, it will not 
Pe to 200 or 300 lbs. per hive, as some 
tell of. 

Question : Do Italians get honey from red 
clover? ‘ 

H. F. Putnam—I keep both Italian and 
black, and do not think either of them get 
honey from red clover. 

Jas. A. Simpson—I have no queens for 
sale. I think too much has been said on 
the superiority of the Italian bees, and think 
blacks could be bred up toas high a grade 
as any Italian. For extracting the blacks 
are away ahead, You cannot brush the 


Italians off the combs. ‘here ave advantages 
and disadvantages in both kinds of bees. 
I doubt if any bee ever gets honey from red 
clover. ‘‘ Bumble” bees get red clover 
honey ; it has a very peculiar flavor, and 1 
never once tasted it in the common bees’ 
honey, They get pollen only, [ think. The 
Italians are surely a longer-lived bee; if 
you change the queens in two hives, give 
one an Italian and the other a black queen, 
both young and vigorous, it will be found 
that there are Italians in the black colony 
longer than there are blacks in the Italian. 
The weight of my hives tells the grade of 
the bee, the heavier the hive the nearer pure 
Italian. 

E. Child—We remember the taste of bum- 
ble bee honey in our boyhood. My daugh- 
ter asked me the trouble with some honey 
we had on the table. It was very strongly 
charged with red clover honey. 

L. C. Meadows—If one can judge from 
the strong scent of a red clover field, if the 
bees could reach the honey, a half section 


set with red clover would supply all Chi- | 


cago. 


E. Child—I do not know that bees get | 


honey from red clover, but have seen them 
at work on it. We get Spanish needle honey 
and can not eat it ; it tastes just as Spanish 
needle smells. Red clover the same. 

L. H. Seudder—As to flavor of honey, I 
have put unfinished sections of white clover 
honey on to the hives in the fall, and it was 
taken off as golden rod honey. Had whole 


sections flavored with the golden rod; un- | 


cap it and the golden rod flavor was gone. 
C. P. Dadant—Comb honey that is white 


in the spring becomes colored in the fall by | 


something the bees use. 

L. H. Scudder—l do not think the caps 
are all wax. I had 60 lbs. of cappings, and 
only got about 30 Ibs. of wax from it. I 
think it contains pollen. 

Jas. A. Simpson—Have observed the same 
thing with heartsease; as soon as buck- 
wheat came in bloom the nicer article of 
heartsease honey was changed to buck- 
wheat. 

L. H. Seudder—With the experience I 
have had I would prefer the hybrids to the 
pure bees for comb honey. Pure Italians 
are loth to go into the sections; will build 
from the bottom upwards. Never knew the 
blacks to do it. 


How many bees may be kept with profit 
in one apiary ? 


C. P. Dadant—It depends altogether on 
the location. In some not more than 50 col- 
onies could be kept; it will average from 
100 to 150 colonies to an apiary. The bees 
reach from 1% to 2 miles each way. 
ries ought to be 4 miles apart. 

S. J. McKinney—A man below Burling- 
ton has 200 or 300 colonies, hasa large range, 
gives them very little attention, has good 
success, seldom loses any bees. 

C. P. Dadant—I do not want bees close to 
a large sheet of water, so they have to cross 
it to get their honey. 

Jas. A. Simpson—1 think 60 to 100 colonies 
will get all the honey in the range of their 
flight in ordinary seasons. 

C. P. Dadant—We have to find how many 
can make as much per colony as one can. 








Apia- | 





L. H. Seudder—I think much more de- 
pends on location than the season. Seasons 
change and vary the yield in the same lo- 
eality. 


What is the cause of bees leaving their 
hives in the early spring, when the hive is in 
good order and plenty of honey ? 


- C. P. Dadant—I confess I cannot answer 
lat. 

L. C. Meadows—I have been troubled very 
much with this disease, if we may call it so, 
and would be very much pleased to know 
its cause. 

[Many cases of bees swarming out were 
given, but no good cause assigned as a rea- 
son for it.] 


What is the cause, prevention and cure 
of spring dwindling ? 


E. D. Godfrey—I got way tired of carry- 
ing bees out and into a cellar. 1 have used 
a chaff hive for 5 years. I begin feeding 
my bees in September, after the frost kills 
the bloom, to stimulate brood rearing, which 
gives me a strong force of young bees to go 
into winter quarters with. My bees are 
always strong, and Lam never troubled with 
spring dwindling. Changing weather in 
— does not affect bees in this hive; a 
slightly warm day does not cause the bees 
to come out and get lost in the cool winds, 
as it does with the 1l-inch hives. Colonies 
in these hives never have dead bees under 
outside combs. 

S. J. MecKinney—1 do not think thin hives 
are so good for bees. Corn cobs are good to 
ventilate the hive and absorb the moisture ; 
the bees will take it out of the cobs and use 
in place of water. : 

E. D. Godfrey—I claim that one cause is 
that bees are wintered in doors and have to 
be taken out of the cellar at a time when 
they peed protection from the cold winds 
the most of any. They are not used to nor 
prepared to stand the changes in the weather 
as those that have been out all the time. 

O. Clute—It is no matter how you protect 
the bees ; if we keep them from the sudden 
changes we will save them. 2 

Jas. A. Simpson—I think this wintering 
bees has been overdone. Have had bees 
winter with no bottom boards to the hive, 
and bees all exposed to the full force of wind 
and weather, and came through in ary! 
condition, while one in a house fixed for it 
came through in bad shape. : 

L. H. Seudder—I have been troubled with 
this dwindling very much. [ think the bal- 
ance of expense in wintering out or indoors 
is against outdoor wintering. Will not the 
amount of honey saved by the cellar much 
more than pay for taking the bees out and 
in once or twice, even if we hire it done ? 
I have less trouble with my hives faced 
north every time, with a board up to keep 
out the direct wind. When faced south 
thousands get lost, while those facing north 
had no bees-flying at all. Those facing north 
gather more hone for me than the others. 

C. P. Dadant—We had once 26 colonies 
facing north, and very many died in the 
spring. One apiary faces south on a warm 
hillside, and winters best of any. Have had 





more loss from those facing north or north- 
east than those facing south or southeast. 

L. H. Scudder—Perhaps you would not if 
in an open country, as I am. 

O. Clute—I hada long talk with Mr. Jones, 
of Beeton, Ont.; he thinks the much less 
amount of honey consumed in the cellar 
would more than pay for all expense of 
building and moving. He found that bees 
in acellar use 7 to8 lbs. per hive less than 
those wintered out. 

L. H. Secudder—The past winter is no cri- 
terion to go by in wintering out orin. Take 
the winter of 1873 or 1874; if your bees did 
not freeze in such a winter they never will. 

E. D. Godfrey—L wanted to show Mr. 
Scudder that in Michigan, the old strong- 
hold of indoor wintering, over one-half are 
now wintering outdoors. Bee-keepers are 
changing, and I think in5 years the great 
bulk of bees will be kept the year round in 
the double-walled hive. 

O. Clute—We had a very cold winter a 
year or two ago. We must compare various 
ways, and adopt that plan that proves, on 
the whole, to be the most successful. 

C. P. Dadant—A good many have no place 
to put their bees away for the winter ; three- 
fifths of our own bees were wintered out 
because we had no place for them. 


Jas. A. Simpson—We all know bees form | 
a compact cluster in cold weather, and if | 
the cold is long continued will starve right | 
there, being unable to leave the cluster for | 
more food. During the winter of 1875 and 1874 | 


the thermometer ran below zero for several 


weeks, and we had colony after colony per- | 


ish with an abundance of honey in the hive, 
and think the chaff hive would not have 
kept them. 


Question by E. Child : Whatis the proper | 


temperature of a cellar? 


Dadant and Putnam—Above 40° and be- | 


low 48°, 


Adjourned at 5 p. m. to meet again at 7:30 | 


to listen to a lecture from the Rev. O. Clute, 
of Iowa City, Lowa. 


Mr. Clute chose for his subject a topic 


that would interest allalike, ‘‘ Marriage and 
the Home.” The seats were all occupied, 


and the marked attention of the audience | 
gave evidence of their deep interest in the | 
Mr. Clute is a | 
thorough scholar; his language is easy and | 


speaker and the subject. 


well chosen, and he uses no superfluous 
or unintelligible terms. 


Morning Session--April 30. 


Which will produce the best results in | 
surplus honey, an 8 or 10-frame Lang- | 


stroth hive ? 


T. G. MecGaw—I have always used the 10- 


frame hive, but think the 8-frame the best | 


for comb honey. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—We think we get the 
most honey from the 8-frame hive; nearly 
all of ours are of that kind. We sometimes 
winter in 10-frame hives, but change in the 
spring. Nearly all the Wisconsin bee-keep- 
ers use the 8-frame hive. 

Jas. A. Simpson—Are not the outside 
combs of an 8-frame hive filled with honey 
to the exclusion of the queen? 

I. G. MeGaw—They will fill those frames 


late in the season to a great extent. Smaller 
hives will swarm the most. 

C. P. Dadant—Bees bring in pollen in the 
spring constantly, if only 8 frames are used 
where will they put it? The consequence 
is the hive is crowded, and the bees swarm 
much more without corresponding results 
in comb honey. We think a hive above the 
average size better than one below the av- 
erage. Quinby calculates 2,000 square 
inches, which is about a 10-frame Langstroth 
hive. We would prefer 10 frames or more. 

L. H. Scudder—I am in favor of the 10- 
frame hive. Never found they were too 
large for comb honey. To keep down in- 
crease, I find we need to use a good large 
hive and keep them well shaded. To get 
increase, of course we must use a small 
hive. It certainly takes the bees longer to 
fill a large hive, but 1 have had it done in 5 
days. A man near me is using a hive as 
small as 8 inches square. He gets an abun- 
| dance of swarms, but no honey. 
| ‘The following essay was then read by Mr. 

L. H. Scudder : 


How to Make Our Chosen Avocation Reasona- 
bly Profitable. 


This subject has cost us much thought 
and investigation, and still the problem re- 
mains unsolved. Various schemes have 
been tried by which we hoped to realize 
good prices for our products, but, we must 
confess that while at times the prices were 
remunerative, in the main they have been 
very unsatisfactory, and still the tendency 
of the honey market is not in favor of the 
| producer. The problem which demands 
| our careful and earnest consideration is, 

how can we command good and uniform 
prices for our surplus honey? This, to-day, 
is the question of more vital importance to 
us than all other questions combined ; for, 
upon a proper solution of it, depends our 
very existence as apiarists. 

I will briefly glance at the past to show 
why I believe we must adopt a different 
method of disposing of crops. With the ad- 
vent of scientific bee culture in this coun- 
try, an advanced price was readily obtained 
on the products of the apiary, not that the 
public discovered that honey was any more 
palatable or wholesome, but that it was 
thrown on the market in a more attractive 
shape. No sooner was this discovered than 
a strong rivalry was engendered, which has 
culminated in flooding the market with 
honey in neat clean packages, until the most 
fastidious customer cannot fail to be pleased. 
Now it is — clear that sales cannot here- 
after be made because of superior style 
| of package or finer *p earing honey, there- 

fore it seems reasonably certain that a gen- 





eral system of marketing must be adopted. 
How can this be best accomplished? It was 
suggested at the National Convention in 
Chicago that producers could in a great 
measure control the market by concentrat- 
ting the honey trade ; that is, by selecting 
one or two good firms in each of the great 


cities to handle our products for us. H. A. 
Burch, in the April number of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, favors a similar plan. 

1 take it that these parties mean a selec- 
tion of firms who will receive our crops and 
sell them on commission. If that is what 














they propose, I am inclined to believe that 
there are some serious objections to the 
plan. We will admit, for the sake of the 
argument, that the large producers may be 
able to select parties and make satisfactory 
arrangements for the sale of their crops, 
but how, let me ask, are you going to in- 
duce the “small fry” to send theirs to the 
same parties? Will they not, as heretofore, 
send to the first commission house they hear 
of? Will not a large proportion of the 300 
commission houses on South Water street, 
Chicago, receive consignments in this way, 
and will not the same rule obtain in all the 
other cities? Now, suppose all these obsta- 
cles could be removed, how long would the 
average apiarist be content to send his crop 
to market and be compelled to wait for re- 
turns till said crop could be sent to Europe 
and there disposed of? Can you seeanything 
very flattering in the prospect? 

We believe that the laws of trade will 
eventually control the honey market to the 
same extent that the markets for all other 
commodities are controlled ; the law of sup- 
ply and demand alone would regulate the 
matter if producers would only act with or- 
dinary prudence. 

Producers of honey should at all times 
endeavor to keep theinselves thoroughly in- 
formed as to the amount produced in all 
countries with whom we trade ; then it will 
not be very difficult to make a fair estimate 
of the value of our crops. The want of such 
knowledge has been the prime cause of the 
unsettled condition of our honey markets. 
Let me illustrate : A case in my own neigh- 
borhood will show clearly how it works. A 
party living a few miles from our town 
raised a few hundred pounds of choice 
white clover honey in 2Ib. sections, last 
year, and, as a matter of course, took it to 
our town (that being the market) for sale. 
He had made no effort to inform himself as 
to the value, and the party to whom he of- 
fered it being equally ignorant, finally paid 
him 8 cents per Ib. for it. I presume hun- 
dreds of similar transactions occurred 
throughout the country. 

I cannot close without mentioning one 
very bad habit we as honey producers have 
been guilty of : I refer to the reckless and 
ruinous manner in which we have forced 
our products on the market, the entire crop 
going in during a period of 2 months or less 
annually. Is it surprising that the market 
becomes depressed and a ruinous deprecia- 
tion follows? Ifsuch a policy was pursued 
with cattle, hogs or grain, how long think 
you a market could be maintained? Here- 
tofore our means of obtaining information 
were so medger that we were somewhat jus- 
tified in doing as we did, but now that we 
have daily and weekly quotations in addi- 
tion to the monthly reports in our bee papers, 
we have no excuse for wrong doing. 


It is claimed by some that our conven- 
tions are working a great injury to the 
honey-producing class, in that hundreds are 
induced to embark in the business, thereby 
overstocking the markets and depressing 
prices. NowlI am firmly convinced that 
one bee-keeper who does not attend conven- 
tions, nor take the bee papers, will work 
more injury to the honey markets than any 
ten who use all available means to inform 








themselves ; they are the very persons who 
throw their miserable products on the mar- 
ket to bring what it will, and you who have 
seen it, will agree with me that it was dear 
at any price. But it is to include such stock 
as this that quotations have so wide a range, 
thereby appearing so vague as to be almost 
worthless. Let us work on with the hope 
that time will bring all things right. 





C. P. Dadant—In selling honey the great- 
est trouble comes from small producers, 
farmers, etc., who take to market their 
honey in all shapes, and take what the gro- 
cers offer them; they never take it home 
again, if they only get 6centsalb. To sell 
honey well, we should furnish it in the best 
shape. We have a set price for our honey, 
and hold it at that, preventing the beating 
down of prices by buyers by going from one 
commission house to another. I believe we 
ought to all set our price and hold our com- 
mission men to that price, but do not think 
it best to give it all to one or two firms of a 
large city. 

Jas. A. Simpson—I think the same as to 
commission men, but find a market at home 
as much as possible, In 1868 or 1869, I sold 
21 barrels of extracted honey at home at 75 
cents a gallon. It was looked on with sus- 
picion ; could hardly sell any of it outside 
my circle of personal acquaintances, but. 
soon worked up a trade where I could sell 
40 gallons a day in a town for awhile. Get 
yourself known, sell a good article, give 

ood measure. I have no fear of overstock- 
ing my home market. I would go west, or 
send into the farming country, rather than 
send to the large cities. 

E. D. Godfrey—I do not believe in selling 
honey at 5% cents a lb.; it does very much 
to injure our honey trade. 

T. G. MecGaw—Such sales have injured 
my trade right here in this city. It spoils 
my market for extracted honey. I never 
sold any for less than 10 cents. 

Jas. A. Simpson—l am a free trade man, 
sell where I can, get the most I can, and buy 
where I can buy the cheapest. I have been 
compelled to sell my honey for a low price. 
I am afraid to ship honey to Chicago and 
other places; they claim leakage, etc., that 
does not exist, and growl about its being 
granulated. 

C. P. Dadant—In the last 2 years we have 
sold 30,000 Ibs., and almost all of it was 
granulated. It netted us about 10 centsa 
Ib. We only handle extracted honey. Can 
only sell about 6,000 Ibs per year near home. 

Mrs. C. M. Kingsley—We never sold any 
honey at less than 10 cents a lb., and do not 
have to go away from home to sell it; we 
sell about 1,000 Ibs. a year. 

C. P. Dadant—As to leakage we put upal! 
our honey in tin cans, well labeled ; they 
do not leak. We do not get returns till all 
is sold, but nearly all commission men give 
drafts for nearly all they have sold for you. 


Who are best qualified to select good 
queens, the bees or the bee-keeper ? 


T. G. MceGaw—The bee-keeper is, un- 
doubtedly. Many a poor queen is kept ina 
colony and doing no good, when the bee- 
keeper could remove her and put in a good 
one. 














D. Rider—If a swarm comes off with 2 
ae, how can we well decide which is 

est. 

T. G. McGaw—Let the bees choose in that 
case. 

S. J. McKinney—I think bees have some 
instinct as well as other animated things, 
and that they can choose a good queen as 
well as a bee-keeper. If they get a poor 
queen, they soon supersede her. 


Afternoon Session. 


The following letter from one of the Vice 
Presidents was read by the Secretary : 

Kind greetings to pleasant friends. As the time 
draws near for the meeting of our Society,I find 
myself thinking much about it, and should like to be 
one of those present, but as circumstances are inau- 
spicious 1 shall have to forego that pleasure, but shall 
try to be with you at the fall meeting, the location 
of which arrange among yourselves, and count upon 
my concurrence therein. I shall look forward to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL’s report of the meeting 
with much interest, as I am feeling somewhat dis- 
couraged, having lost most of my bees during the 
past winter, only saving 9 out of 23 colonies. Unit- 
ing and fall feeding seemed to be successful, until 
there came two or three cold days about Christmas, 
when all such died, with feed by them, on summer 
stands, with quilts over them. Also, I am doubtful 
about the February feeding, whether it did not do 
more harm than good. The honey season must be 
very late, for the weather has been so very windy 
that the poor bees can scarcely do anything. The 
usual supply of hazel pollen was nearly all cut off 
by a severe frostin March after the blossoms had 
partially opened. Last week there were two or three 
good days in which they gathered honey from the 
peach, pear and gooseberry, and pollen from the 
plum, and now, better than all, there is an abun- 
dance of apple bloom, 80 or 90 acres of which are 
accessible to my bees. Oh! that I hada few mil- 
lions for a few days, only that it seems as if the 
God of winds had turned all his furies loose upon 
us to-day. Il fear I should not compare favorably 
with the good bee-keepers. Success belongs to the 
ever vigilant apiarist. 

Hoping you will have a pleasant and profitable 
meeting, I willclose. Mrs. Z. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Wintering of bees, etc. 

Mrs. C. M. Kingsley—Like many bee- 
keepers of the present time, I will say my 
hive is the best one in use for outdoor win- 
tering. It is 24 inches long, holds 12 frames; 
the frames are 12 inches square. In the fall 
l take out 2 frames at each end, put in the 
end boards, then fill the space with straw, 
io on the quilt then fill the cap with straw. 

examine them during the winter, and, if 
the straw is gathering moisture, I empty it 
out and put inafresh supply. About the 
lst of April I throw the straw out of the 
cap, but leave it in the ends until the 
weather is quite warm. Llike outdoor win- 
tering best. If you keep the frost out of 
the caps by changing the straw when neces- 
sary, the bees are very much less liable to 
dwindle in the spring. My feeder is a piece 
of drone ‘comb placed under the quilt near 
the edge of the hive. directly on the frames, 
and pour warm honey on it every evening. 

A report of members on method of win- 
tering and result was called for, and was 

iven as follows: 15 wintered in cellar or 
10use, 10 outdoors in chaff, straw,etc. The 
balance gave no report. 1,420 colonies were 
put into house or cellar, with a loss of 175 ; 
484 were wintered on their summer stands 
with aloss of 51. 

_Ffteen new members were added to the 
list, 7 of them being ladies. 

There was quite a good display of articles 
on exhibition, and 36 prizes were given away 








to members present. [The full list of these 
is omitted for want of space.—Epb. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Clute 
for his very able and interesting lecture. 
Also to the County of Warren for the free 
use of the court house, to the citizens of 
Monmouth for their generous, hospitable 
treatment of visiting bee-keepers,and to Mrs. 
L. Hollingsworth and T. G. McGaw, of the 
local Committee of Arrangements, for their 
services and efforts to make visitors com- 
fortable, and to the President and Secretary 
for their services. 

Mrs. L. H. Scudder and Messrs. D. D. Pal- 
mer and John Hoover, of New Boston, IIl., 
were appointed a local Committee of Ar- 
rangemeuts for the next meeting. 

Adjourned t: meet at New Boston, Iil., 
at the call of the L.ecntive Committee. 

L. H. SCUDDER, Pres’t. 

WILL. M. KELLOGG, Sec. 


Cortland County (N. Y.) Convention. 


A regular meeting was held at Cortland, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, April 8, 1880. President 
Charles A. Pierce called the Convention to 
order at 1:30 p.m. The a ce of last 
meeting were read, and the Treasurer being 
absent, a brief statement of the previous 
condition of the Association was given by 
the Secretary. 

The first question proposed for discussion 
was “Spring Feeding.” 

R. H. Mellen considered it a good plan to 
feed if bees needed it; otherwise, objec- 
tionable ; would not feed outside unless the 
weather was such that it could be done with- 
outinjury. In cold weather would feed in 
the hive ; in warm, at the entrance. 

I. L..Schofield had fed grape sugar in a 
trough out-doors, but could not have fed 
honey in the same manner. Fed grape su- 
gar at about 9 a. m., and large quantities 
would be eaten before night. In 14 years’ 
experience had never found any other ma- 
terial that could be fed to bees outside of 
the hive in safety, unless among a limited 
number of colonies. 

A. G. Chapman thought the question 
started wrong. It would be better to deter- 
mine just what circumstances rendered 
feeding necessary or advisable. Had fed 
sugar and water among his bees outside the 
hive and with success. Rather thought it 
prevented robbing. 

J.G. Bingham had learned from experi- 
enced bee-keepers that feeding strong 
colonies made them lazy when it came time 
to gather honey. His method was to feed 
in liquid form at entrance at night. 

Mr. Schofield thought but little wouid be 
taken by the bees before morning. 

Mr. Schofield presented some comb foun- 
dation which was made by a newly invented 
machine he had purchased. He considered 
it the best foundation so far, the bees not 
tearing away the side walls. Some time 
was taken by the members in examining the 
foundation and also a double-draft Quinby 
smoker. 

Pres’t Pierce inquired what was the best 
method of arranging boxes and sections for 
surplus honey. 

J. H. Kennedy preferred to have boxes 











both on side and top, allowing them to build 
the comb on side and filling them with 
honey at top. 

Mr. Mellen thought it made some differ- 
ence in the colony ; some would work bet- 
ter on side and some on top. He further 
said bees would work in boxes sooner if in 
confined space ; for this reason the division 
board was often useful; thought an extrac- 
tor necessary if bee-keepers had only 5 col- 
onies. 

M. C. Bean inquired what was best depth 
for frames. 

Mr. Kennedy considered 12 inches none 
too shallow—used that depth. 

x Mellen said deeper was better, if any- 
ing. 

Pres’t Pierce had begun with Langstroth 
and increased it to a foot; thought shallow 
frame would do as well in warmer climate. 

Mr. Mellen said, in answer to a question, 
that wintering in houses was being aban- 
doned. It was better to use chaff hives. 

Mr. Chapman asked Pres’t Pierce the con- 
dition of his bees, ete. Pres’t Pierce stated 
he used hive with space of about 3,000 cubic 
inches—18x14x12 ; likedlarge hive and could 
easily make it smaller. Those wintered in 
chaff were in good condition. Last year he 
used wired foundation ; put in 4 frames for 
the young swarms; the other 5 frames he 
supplied when needed. It was nota good 
plan to put in the 9 frames at one time ; bees 
were apt to make holes in foundation. In 
less than 24 hours by this method eggs were 
laid in the cells. Would not use the wired 
foundation again ; thought it could be made 
to answer without the wires. 

Mr. Bean had used the Novelty hive, 
18x14x10 inches, and found they had done 
well in it. 

Pres’t Pierce wished some information as 
to which was more profitably produced, box 
honey or extracted. 

W. L. Coggshall had extracted several 
years, and put in boxes but one. As far as 
he had tested the two methods, he preferred 
extracting. Last year 25 colonies produced 
an averaye of 36 lbs. of box honey ; 50 pro- 
duced an average of 82 Ibs. of extracted. 
Used firkins, barrels and cans to put ex- 
tracted honey in. By extracting honey he 
nearly did away with swarming; used the 
2-story Kidder hive. Used chaff to winter 
in ; took dry-goods boxes and placed around 
hive, with Linch and upward space for chaff. 
By this means could winter in Langstroth 
as well as in Kidder hives. 

Mr. Kennedy used regular chaff hive; was 
as good in summer as in winter—cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. 

E. B. Glazier wished to know whether it 
was best to Italianize, and the general opin- 
ion with regard to it. 

Pres’t Pierce said there was much differ- 
ence in the breed. His experience had been 
that the dark, leather-colored Italians were 
better than the light colored ones. 


In order to make each better acquainted . 


with what others were doing in bee-keep- 
ing, the members present stated the number 
of colonies they had at beginning of win- 
ter, the number now, and the manner of 
wintering. 

On motion of Mr. Kennedy, it was re- 
solved that we extend a vote of thanks to 








D. F. Shattuck, whose labors had started 
the Association. 

The next meeting will occur on Tuesday, 
July 27, at 10a. m.; the subject for discus- 
sion will be ** The Best Method of Obtain- 
ing Surplus Honey.” J. H. Kennedy to open, 
A. G. Chapman alternate. Pres’t Pierce also 
requested the members to make experi- 
ments in mating queens in confinement, and 
report success at next meeting. 

C. M. BEAN, Sec. 


Rock River Valley, Ill. 








The Rock River Valley Association met 
at Davis Junction, Lll.,on Tuesday, May 18, 
1880, Pres’t A. Rice in the chair. 

The report of the Secretary was read and 
approved. 

In response to the question, ‘‘ How were 
our bees wintered, and how much loss was 
sustained ?” the following reports were 


made: 
Fall. Loss. 
H. H. Everton........... 28 2 Packed in chaff. 
Sh. Be PORE ccciccseceses 2 ? Cellar. 
4 Out-door. 
7 Bee house. 
1 Cellar. 
3 ” 
pe 3 mt 
SE Ec acecccteencces 25 2 . 
SO eee 260 50 - 
ge aa aa 13 6 < 
Geo. & D. A. Fuller..... 65 10 - 
| RES 50 25 «s 


H. H. Everton had weighed 8 hives on 
Nov. 1, and again about April 1, in order to 
ascertain how much honey had been con- 
sumed in winter. The figures were as fol- 
lows, the first figures being the weight in the 
fall, and the latter the weight in the spring, 
the average consumption being 153g Ibs. of 
honey : 72, 55—57, 44—66, 53—66, 51—60, 41— 
60, 41—52, 41—60, 47. 

By request Mr. T. G. Newman, who had 
been invited to be —. gave an interest- 
ing description of his travels in Europe last 
summer, and of the state of bee culture in 
the different countries he visited. 

The Convention then adjourned for din- 
ner. Upon reassembling, Mr. Newman gave 
an interesting address on the desirabic 
points in bees; showing the points of ex- 
cellence to be found in the Italians, and the 
desirableness of improvement in the race, 
by careful and constant selection. Though 
this address oecupied over an hour, the 
speaker was listened to with profound at- 
tention, and was interrupted only by the 
applause of the audience. As Mr. Newman 
spoke extemporaneously, and the Secretary 
is unable to write short hand, he could not 
report the address, and desires Mr. Newman 
to insert it in this report if possible. 

[We would do so, but are so much 
crowded with convention matter this month 
we must defer it to some future time.—ED.] 

After an intermission of 10 minutes, the 
Convention considered the subject of time 
and place of holding the next meeting. A 
committee was appointed to recommend 
the best time and place. 

Mr. Newman was then called upon to ad- 
dress the Convention on the benefits of or- 















ganization. He explained the benefits to 
be derived from organization at considera- 
ble length ; the most important being those 
derived from getting all the smaller pro- 
ducers to understand the best manner of 
marketing their honey, and to be able toim- 
press upon them the necessity of compre- 
hending the sitnation so as not to break 
down the prices when taking their honey 
to market. Many a market had been ruined 
by the inexperience and thoughtlessness of 
the small producers, who did not read bee 
literature. They went into a locality or 
town and sold their crop of honey at any 
price offered, because they did not know its 
real or marketable value. Had they been 
readers of the bee papers or attended some 
good convention, they would have known 
othewise, and thus save thousands of dol- 
lars to the honey producers of the country. 
Many instances were cited where honey had 
been sold by such for about half its value. 

Mr. H. W. Lee, President of the North- 
western Association, requested this Associ- 
ation to send a delegate to their next meet- 
ing, to confer upon establishing uniform 
prices for this year’s crop of honey, and 
that until then we hold our honey at Chi- 
cago market quotations. 

The Convention passed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. T. G. Newman for his addresses and 
efforts to interest and benefit them ; to Mr. 
Lee, of Pecatonica, and to the landlord of 
the Junction Hotel, for kind attentions. 

The meeting was well attended, and very 
interesting. We obtained 12new members. 

It was decided that the next meeting bea 
pienic, ana that it be held in Davis’ Grove, 
Davis Junction, Lll., on August 31, 1880. 

D. A. FULLER, Sec. 
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Lancaster County, Pa., Convention. 


Met at Lancaster May 10, Mr. I. G. Mar- 
tin in the chair. The following reports on 
wintering were then given: 

Mr. I. G. Martin’s 32 colonies wintered 
without loss on summer stands. They are 
nearly ready to swarm. ; 

Mr. E. Hershey wintered 31 colonies and 
lost 2, starved ; the rest in good condition.- 

Mr. J. Eitemiller lost 7 out of 26 colonies ; 
the rest being almost ready to swarm. 

Mr. J, H. Mellinger lost 3 (queenless) out 
of 16 colonies wintered on summer stands. 
He used no packing. 

All agreed that the prospects were good 
for a large crop of honey. 

_,Adiscusion followed on the best plan of 
introducing queens, Messrs. Mellinger, Her- 
shey, Martin and Eitemiller taking part in it. 

In reference to the best plan of getting 
bees to work in section boves, Mr. Hershey 
gave them comb foundation. 

Mr. Martin said that when he had colonies 
which refused to work up the upper stories 
of his boxes, he took a section already filled 
with comb, and placed in it the bees who 
refused to work, and he always found they 
would then work toward the upper story. 

In reference to buying untested queens, 
all agreed that it was desirable, providing 
they purchased from reliable breeders, who 
ha no hybrids in their yards or vicinity. 
Adjourned till 24 Monday in August. 














Business Matters. 
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OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single subscription, one year................+ . 81.50 
Two subscriptions, “ ~a 





Three subscriptions, “ SO esccedscwesobabenas 3.50 
Four subscriptions, “ © sscconeennemenen 4.5 
Five or more, “ * seeescououes each, 1.00 








Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines vill occupy aninch of space. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 

{®” We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 

Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, payable to our order. 
Do not send checks on local bauke. for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





To Correspondents. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List will be 
sent free, on application. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 


Constitutions and By-Laws, for local Associations, 
$2.00 per 100. The name of the Association printed 
in the blanks for 50 cents extra. 


We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 


In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. We 
cannot use Canadian or other foreign stamps. 


We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us FIVE subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with $7.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 


Club names for the BEE JOURNAL may be sent to 
as many post offices as there are names in the club. 
Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter one cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 











(3S The price of tin has been reduced a 
little. See prices of extractors on page 258. 

(3s The most interesting thing at fairs 
would be hive of Italian bees at work. A 
good observatory hive would attract more 
attention than anything else. 

(3s The price of comb foundation is after 
this date reduced. From 1 to 25 lbs. is now 
42c ; 50 lbs, 41c; 100 Ibs. 40e. We keep in 
stock all styes and makes of it, and our cus- 
tomers can have their choice of that made by 
Chas. Dadant & Son, J. H. Nellis, Mrs. Dun- 
ham, J. Oatman & Sons, or J. Van Deusen 
& Son. The “ wired” and “ extra thin” flat- 
bottomed still remain at 62c. per Ib. 
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TS By atutne to the printed address 
on the wrapper of every copy of the BEE 
JOURNAL, each subscriber can ascertain 
when his subscription expires. We stop 
sending the BEE JoURNAL promptly when 
the time for which it is paid runs out— 
sending only during the time paid for. In 
making remittances, always send by postal 
order, registered letter, or by draft on 
Chicago or New York. Drafts on other 
cities, and local checks, are not taken by 
the banks in this city except at a discount, 
to pay expense of collecting them. 

(as~ We are prepared to supply all new 


subscribers with the numbers from Janu- 
ary when it is so desired. 
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(= Our readers wil! do well to notice the 
advertisement of Hermon W. Ladd, XX Cot, 
inthe JOURNAL this number. Here is a 
good bed for a little money, and it is appre- 
ciated, as the enormous sales of the past 
year fully proves.—Adv. 





Local Convention Directory. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 


—Cortland Co., N. Y., at Comes. N. Y. 
. Bean, Sec. 
Aug. 9—Lancaster Co., Pu., at ppm S 8, Pa. 
3l—Rock River Valley, at Davis Junction, Ill. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Lil. 


1880. 
July 27 


Sept. — —W. Ill. and E. lowa, at New Boston, Lil. 
Will. M. Kellogg, Sec., New Boston, Ill. 
Oct. — —National, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


7—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
Geo. L. Perry, Sec., Lansing, Migh. 
5, 6.—Northern Michigan, at Carson City, Mich. 
14—Southern Kentucky, at Louisvilie, Ky. 
Bes. 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 
S1. 
Feb. 2—Northeastern, at Rome, N. Y. 
5, 6—Ashtabula Co., O., at Andover. O. 
W. D. Howells, Sec., Jefferson, O. 
April 5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 


¢@™ In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Honey & Deeswax. 


{ We will insert free of charge, under this heading, 
the names and addresses of persons having honey 
and wax to sell, giving address,description and prices; 
all to occupy not more than three lines.—ED.] 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 











CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Light honey, in single-comb sections, 
17@19¢c.: when with more than one comb in a box, 2c. 
per lb. less. Extracted, 8@9%c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime choice yellow, 20@22c; darker 


grades, l4@lic. 
NEW YORK. 


HONE Y.—Best white, in single-comb sections, 15@ 
18c. Larger boxes. 2c. per lb. less. Extracted, 9@10c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 23@25c. 

CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, none in 

market. Extracted, 9@10c. C. F. MUTH. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—Comb, ~_—ee, Extracted, 6@8c. # b. 
BEESWAX — 20% 





Bingham’ 8 Smoker Corner. 


Brecksville, O., May 10, 1880. 
The smokers were promptly received, and 
have been thoroughly tested. They are all 
you claim, and leave Lye or nothing to be 
desired in this line. Neighbor Oakes is en- 
thusiastic over his, and says it is worth $100! 
It is correct in principle, and always relia- 
ble. We do not want any “cold blast” in 
ours, and fancy when bees mean “business,” 
our *‘ cold blast’ friends will find it warm. 

Cuas. S. Burt. 





Simplicity, Chaff and Story-and-Half Hives, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, 
DUNHAM FOUNDATION, ETC., 
CHEAP. 

Workmanship superior. Manufactured by 
MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N. » a 





Decided! 


E —— { 
E | 


wana 





A patent on this “ Boss” One-Piece Section, here- 
tofore called the LEWIS SECTION, THE F FINEST 
SECTION IN THE WORLD, has been allowed to 
James Forncrook. Therefore, James Forncrook & 
Co. are the sole manufacturers of the **Boss” One- 
Piece Section in the United States. 

We clip the following from Lewis & Parks’ adver- 
tisement in May number of A. , to show how 
they have tried to mislead the public in this matter : 

* NOTICE.—There is no patent on the above Section, 
and the Examiner of Interferences of the Patent 
Office hus adjudged the same unpatentable ; so, any 
one has an undisputed right to manufacture, sell or 
use the same. Do not be misled by parties claiming 
a patent on the same.” 

e leave this matter to the public to judge who has 
tried to mislead. This, however will make no differ- 
ence with the price of these Sections, as we shu!! sell 
them at the old price : 454x444 at $6.00. We will make 
the One-Piece Section any size Sostcea. Liberal 
discounts on orders of 5,000 and 10,000 lots, Send 
for new price list, issued May et. Full Colony of 
Italian Bees, $6.00. 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., June 1, 1880. 6 


Pee 

















HA. BURGH & GD. 


Don’t advertise much, but they carry a full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


which, for quality and price, make their customers 
_ happy. Competent judges say that their 


COMB FOUNDATION 


is away ahead of all competitors. If you ever feed 
bees, try a 


HEDDON FEEDER, 


the latest, and by far the best, invention of its class; 
we are the sole manufacturers for 1880. For 


DOLLAR QUEENS, 


from best strains of Italian blood, we shall lead the 
trade, and you should see that your orders are sent 
in early. The choicest of 


TESTED AND IMPORTED 


queens always on hand; if you wantsplendid honey 
gathering stock, try our queens. A good supply 


FULL COLONIES, 


at prices that will please you. if you want the Best 
Bees. Finally, if you want the neatest Apiarian 
Catalogue printed in any land or language, send your 
name on a postal card to 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


PURE BEESWAX. 


Bought at best market rates, and Reid Sor peomotiy. 
J. LEE SMITH & CoO., 
1-69 8 Beekman 8t., New York. 





(2-CYPRIAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS 
AND NUCLEI.—A Descriptive Price List will be 
sent Free. JULIUS HOFFMAN, 

1-64 Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


CHEAP HIVES, 


AND 


CHEAP SECTIONS. | 


The BEST BEE HIVES, HONEY BOXES, SEC- 
TIONS, SECTION CASES, FRAMES, Etc., for the 
Least Money. Manufacturers of the LEWIS 
SECTIONS, all in one piece —the finest Sections in 
the world—and we make them perfect. 

Notice.—There is no patent on the above section, 
and the Examiner of Interferences of the Patent 
Office has adjudged the same unpatentable ; so, any 
one has an undisputed right to manufacture, sell or 
use the same. Do not be mislead by parties claiming 
& patent on the same. 

Send for Price-List. 


= LEWIS & PARKS, Watertown, Wis. 


DOLLAR QUEENS reduced to 90c.; 6 for 
$5; 12 for $9, ‘Tested, $1.90, Bred from improved 
Stock, in full colonies. Sent by mail. 2 frame nu- 
cleus and dollar queen, $2. 

6-ltp H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich. 








ITALIAN QU EENS-— All bred from Imported 
Mothers of my own importation. Dollar and Tested 
Queens from Ist April to lst November. Full Colo- 
nies and Nuclei: Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all kinds; 
Comb Foundation, ete. 

6-tf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 








JI. W. BAILEY, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


BAILEY SWARM CATCHER. 





Patent applied for. 
In presenting the same, we are happy in knowing 
by our own experince, and the statements of others, 
that we are offering an implement that no one who 


keeps bees can afford to do without. Because with- 
out it your bees will often swarm into tall trees 
where it is very difficult togetthem. In its usethere 
willbe no more chasing them across the fields, no 
more defacing choice trees and shrubs, no more 
smoking them from difficult places, no more swarms 
going together, and no more clipping the wings of the 

ueens to compel them to stay in the hive, for the 

ailey arm Catcher can be placed at any hive, and 
never fails to catch bees when swarming. 

Should four swarms issue at the same time, we feel 
safe in suying that one person can adjust four catch- 
ersina single minute, and thus keep each swarm 
separate. 

A child ten Years old can catch your bees, and they 
can be hived at pleasure. 

As soon as you see the bees beginning to swarm, 
then it is brought into use, and the bees that have es- 
gee will alight — the outside, and try to get in. 

‘he Swarm Catcher is covered with wire cloth, and 
can be set at any angle, and by its use, and a queen 
cage, a swarm can be compelled to stay in any hive. 

One Swarm Catcher, boxed and delivered at the 
cars, $6.00. 'I'wo or more, $5.00 each. 

Full directions sent with each Catcher. 


{2 State and County Rights for sale. 


Write your name, Post Office, County and State 
pate, and send by Postal Money Order, Draft or 
egistered Letter. 


J. W. BAILEY, 
Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 
2” For sale at the American Bee Journal Office. 


Land in Florida for Sale, 


Timber Land in Northern Florida—60 acres— 
about 50 miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles 
west of T'allahassee, and near the Apalachicola river. 
Title clear and unincumbered. Will sell cheap for 
cash, or trade forafarm, apiary or other property. 
Address, with particulars, FLORIDA LAND, care 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 


-KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE 


Is sure to cure Spavins, Splints, Curb, 
&c. It removes ull unnatural enlarge- 
ments. DOES NOT BLISTER. Has no 
equal forany lameness on beast or man. 
It has cured hip-joint lameness in a 
| person who had suffered 15 years. Also 
cured Rheumatism, corns, frost-bites 
or any bruises, cut or lameness. It has 
no equal for any blemish on horses. 
Serd for illustrated circular giving POSITIVE PROOF. 
Price $1. ALL DRUGGISTS have it or can get it for 
ou. Dr. B. J. Kendall & Co., Proprietors, Enosburgh 
alls, Vermont. 
FULLER & FULLER, 22 Market street, and VAN 
SCHAACK, STEVENSON & CO., 92 Lake street, 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 8yl 



























CHAS. F. MUTH, 
CINCINNATI, O., 


Manufacturer of and {dealer in 


MOTHS ALL-METAL HONEY EXTRACTOR 


AND UNCAPPING KNIFE, 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 


Glass Honey Jars and Tin Buckets, Bee Vells, Gloves, 
and a general assortmentof Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


ALSIKE CLOVER, 


and avariety of Field and Garden Seeds, etc. 
further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. — 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 
HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


and Section Boxes, at reasonable rates for 1880. Ex- 
tractors from $10.00 to $12.00. Prize Boxes, $4.00 to 
#5.00 per 1,000. Address. R. K URPHY, 

tn. 


-¢ Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., 
IMPROVED 


For 


4-12 





THE LATEST 
COMPOUND-GEAR 


Comb Foundation Machine, 


No lost motion in the gearing—may bg turned either 
way. The machine is warranted to do the work like 
the sample. Therollers are made of the best type 


metal. The prices ure as follows : 
No. 1— Rollers 12 inches long, 4in. cape... OS 00 
2 2 40 00 
“ 3 “ 9 “ 9 “ * 95 00 
“ “ 6“ “ 9 “ * 15 00 


ate of Foundation made on this machine free. 
Ha or sale at the oeget the American Bee Journal. 
stf OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





REV.A.SALISBURY, 


CAMARGO, ILL., 


Pure Italian Queens, Bees, Foundation Combs, 
Honey Extractors, Dunham Foundation Machines, 
&c. Send for circular. incl 


Hale’s Price-List. 


Send foe. — 


price-list of Bees, Queens, Nuclei, &c., 
a = 


we hs a specialty. ddress, 
HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 


> Price | List ‘for 1880, of Italian Bees, 
Queens, 4 frame was, and Apiarian Sup- 


jies. Sent Free. Addre 
stf H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


BEES FOR 1/880. 


We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens 








CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed, For circulars 
address, Ss. D. McLEAN & ° 
2-7 Culleoka, Maury County, Tenn. 








CLEAR AHEAD 


WE LEAD IN SMOKERS! 


Our new invention of a 


DOUBLE BLAST 


Smoker is pronounced the finest improvement ever 
made on smokers. No more sparks or ashes in the 
hive. Doolittle says: “The arrangement to change 
the draft so as to make it a cold-blast, after the fire 
is kindled, places it ahead of any smoker in the mar- 
ket by along way.” So say all who see and test it. 

Don’t fail to see an illustration and description of 
it. Prices— Large, 246 inch tube, $1.50 ; medium, 2inch 
tube, $1.25; small. 1% inch tube, without double- 
blast attac hment, 75 cents. Dust box and extra noz- 
zle with large size, 25 cents extra. 

By mail, 25 cents extra each. 

= 7 s 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
By L. C. ROOT. 

This is the most practical work published. It con- 
tains 100 illustrations, including an excellent portrait 
of M. Quinby. Price, by mail, 81.50 

We sell everything ‘used by practic al bee-keepers. 
Send for our illustrated circular. 

L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
2- 2 Mohawk, Hee Co., N. z. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Bee-Keepers’ Instructor, 


A money, devoted exclusively to Bee-Culture ; 
© Cents a year. Sample copy free 

Address, MUEL D. RIE GEL, 
2-7 Adelphi, Koss County, Ohio. 


only 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


supplies for your apiary, send a postal card with your 
name, and if you will do us the kindness, the names 
of your bee-keeping neighbors, for our illustrated 
catalogue of apiarian supplies of every description, 
sample section box and comb foundation. We wish 
to present them to every reader of this Journal, and 
hence offer them FREE. Please send your name 
atonce. Special attention given to rearing Italian 
Queens and Bees. 
t2 The highest price paid for Beeswax. 


1-8 J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


Shinde if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, al! books and 
journals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Nothing Patented. Simply send your address on ® 
postal card, written plainly, to A. L. Root, Medina, O. 


PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best Farmers’ Pig ; have been known 
to dress #0 per cent. of live weight ; small bone, light 
offal, quick to mature. Jos. Harris, author of “Har- 
ris on the Pig,” etc., says of my Boar ** Porter,” that 
he is the finest Essex Pig he ever saw. A few Ped- 
igree Pigs for disposal at moderate prices, suitable 
for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection of 
my stock is solicited. All correspondence will have 
cheerful and brompt atrontion. 

- CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of Eggs for hatching from 
prize-winning Brown Leghorns and Black Red Ban- 
tams, at $2.00 per 13. Warranted to hatch. 4-yl 


J. M. BROOKS & BRO’S. 
Golden Italians. 


Fine Tested Queens aspecialty. Send for Cir- 
cular, and see what others say of them. || 
Columbus, Ind., Box 4. 3-9 

















